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** They rose up early to observe the rite of May.” 


THEY were two American girls, not very 
young and not very old, and their names were 
Alice and Barbara. They rose and dressed 
before daylight, stole downstairs candle in 
hand, mastered the bolts and the bars of an 
English house door, and whispered and tiptoed 
their way out of a sleeping house before the 
clock struck four. Once upon the Oxford 
street in the cold of the morning, with the 
lamps burning weird and yellow in the last 
darkness, the elder sister, overcome by the 
enormity of their escapade, whispered, “ Oh, let 
us go back! I ever was out at such a creepy 
hour before. Do go back.” 

“The idea!” was all the adventurous Bar- 
bara would answer. : 

They sped through the silent streets, still 
speaking in whispers. Birds were beginning to 
waken behind high garden walls. The morn- 
ing air was fragrant with the scent of young flow- 
ers and shrubs. Sober Oxford was yet fast 
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asleep, and the city was given over to birds 
and flowers and Alice and Barbara. 

A gate in a red brick wall was reached, 
and the girl of courage rang the bell till it 


clanged loud and long. The forbidding gate 
led to a hospitable garden, and thence to a 
hospitable house and lamp-lit breakfast-table. 
Here were more Americans and a kindly English 
hostess. 

“To be invited breakfast 
o'clock!” sighed Alice, contentedly, as she ate 
her toast and bacon and drank her tea. 

The daylight had meanwhile been gaining 
They came out of the doorway 


out to at four 


upon them. 
into a world of smoked pearl, lighted by masses 
of white blossoms. 

A fly stood at the gate. “A fly!” sighed 
Alice again. “Actually to ride in a fy after all 
these years of reading Dickens.” 

The little American party 
through the still, gray streets. 


drove merrily 
At the gate of 
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MAGDALEN TOWER FROM THE STREET. 


Magdalen College they divided: the adventur- 
ous to mount the tower, the poorer-spirited to 
remain below in the cloisters. Up climbed Bar- 
bara—up a ladder, then by a stair, last by an- 
other and steeper ladder, her English com- 


MAGDALEN BRIDGE AND TOWER FROM THE RIVER. 


panion panting forth historical facts as they 


mounted : 

“ The tower was begun in 1492, — a great date 
of your own, Miss Barbara, — and it was finished 
in 1507. Its height is one hundred and forty- 
five feet. Three — hundred — people — can— 
stand — on—the — top.” 

And by this the poor lady’s breath was quite 
gone. ‘The less enterprising of the party were 
supplied with chairs, and sat comfortably in the 
cloisters, while far above their heads thecompany 
gathered on the top of the beautiful Magdalen 
Tower. The center of the group was the white- 
robed college choir. 

On May morning, from time immemorial, the 
Magdalen choir has sung a hymn at sunrise 
from the summit of their tower. The custom is 
so old, indeed, that it is lost “in the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time,” as Shakspere said. 

Meanwhile, outside the college, upon Mag- 
dalen Bridge, crowds waited to hear the May 
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music. . Bicyclists had come in 
from all the country round, and 
Oxford were 


the hush of 


the small boys of 
out in force. Yet 
the strange hour fell upon them 
all. 

To grave Alice, standing in the 
ivied arch of the Founder’s 
Tower, the stillness that came be- 
fore the music seemed its most 
fitting prelude. She was glad 
that laughing Barbara had had 
her way, and had left her below 
to her meditations. Never had 
the old stone tower looked more 
lovely than in the pearly light of 
the dawn. The dull gray was 
now turning to rose-color in the 


east, though it was proving a softly ck. 
English day, and of a rather hazy sunshine. 


MAGDALEN TOWER AND MAY MORNING. 
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delightful, calm stillness of the morning was 
broken by even lovelier strains of music. 

This is the sweet, solemn Latin hymn with 
which the choir welcomed that rosy May 
morning : 

Te Deum Patrem colimus 
Te laudibus prosequimur 
Qui corpus cibo reficis, 
Ceelesti mentem gratia. 


“Tt is far better to let the music come down 
to us, as if it came from a gateway of heaven,” 
said those looking upward from the cloister or 
from Magdalen Bridge. 

“To stand so near the sky and mingle with 
the music is a foretaste of heaven,” was said, 
no doubt, by those upon the tower. 

Between the stanzas there fell 
There seemed not the least murmur of a leaf, 
not the slightest whisper of the air, to mar the 
wondrous silence. 

As the music of the hymn at last died away, 
there rang out over Oxford wild, joyous bells 
announcing the 1st of May. The sleeping 


a_ stillness. 


city must waken now and join in praise of the 


springtime. 

If this celebration of May morning were all a 
solemnity, it would be out of character. It 
would be neither the Englishman nor the 
college boy that would take such a ceremony 
altogether seriously. 

To the astonishment of the grave Alice and 
to the delight of Barbara, just as Magdalen’s 
bells began to ring, the undergraduates seized 
one another’s caps and gowns, and sent them 
flying over the tower battlements. The black- 
winged gowns looked like huge birds fluttering 
and circling in the air. The fun was great 
when a cap alighted on a high roof or a gown 
floated gracefully into a tree-top. This was one 
of the eagerly awaited opportunities of the col- 
lege “scout,” who turned a penny by rescuing 
stray caps and gowns. 

Alice and Barbara walked back to the Ban- 
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bury Road. To some of the slumbering house. 
hold the night was not yet over, and the Ameri- 
can maidens had still the sense of an escapade, 
spite of the presence of an English chaperon. 
Softly they lifted the 
heavy gate-latch, and 
stealthily they fitted the 
key into the great house 
door. They lighted 
their candle again, and 
stole upstairs through the 











‘CAPS AND GOWNS OVER THE TOWER BATTLEMENTS.” 


darkened house, just as the clocks were strik- 
ing six. 

* Do you feel more like a ghost or a burglar ?” 
whispered Barbara. 

“Am I walking in my sleep?” 
mured, ‘“ Was that music in a dream?” 


Alice mur- 





THE COMING 


By Noa 


AND THE GOING 


OF PETE. 


H BROOKs. 


HE came to us in one of the solitary places 
of the Platte River valley, in western Nebraska. 
There were five of us, four young men and a 
boy of fifteen, on our way across the conti- 
nent from the Missouri to the Sacramento. In 
those days —for this was many, many years ago 
— there was no way of crossing the Great Plains 
but that of following the trail afoot, with ox- 
teams, horseback, or other simple means of 
travel. In crossing the plains, men first had the 
trackless wilderness to penetrate ; next came the 
trace, showing where a few wayfarers had 
passed ; then the trail was formed by many feet 
turned toward the west; after that was the 
wagon-track made by the emigrant-wagons of 
gold-seekers bound to California; the stage- 
road came soon after, and, last of all, was the 
iron railway. We were on the trail as it was 
turning into a wagon-track. 

Late one afternoon, just as we had camped 
on the grassy banks of the river, a large yellow 
dog came out of the underbrush and regarded 
us with some anxiety. Being encouraged by a 
few kindly calls, for it seemed queer to see a 
dog wandering in that lonely and uninhabited 
place, he came into camp, forlorn and suspicious. 

He was tall, coarse-haired, with foxy ears 
and a club-shaped tail. We tried him with 
various names that are common in dog history 
— Bose, Tray, Duke, Turk, and so on; but to 
none of these did he make reply until some one 
said “ Pete!” At this he gave a diffident little 
jump and a bark. ‘Thenceforward he was 
Pete, and Pete he remained until the end of the 
story. 

As we happened to have plenty of buffalo 
meat in camp that night, Pete was given a good 
supper. He was ravenously hungry, and while 
he was eagerly gnawing a bone he suddenly 
dropped it with a yelp of pain. Going to the 
poor beast to see what was the trouble, I passed 
my hand along his jaw, and found a lump under 
the skin, as if some part of the jawbone were 


broken and out of place. The gentle pressure 
of my hand put the bone into place again, and 
Pete, with a grunt of satisfaction, went on with 


his supper. After that, as long as he was with 


us, Pete would run to me, whimpering, when- 
ever his ravenous feeding brought on his grief. 
As he laid his nose on my knee, I pressed back 
the troublesome lump, and Pete ceased his com- 


plaints. But he learned to be careful of his 
wounded jaw, and avoided wrenching it when 
gnawing his food. 

One of the wayfarers whom we occasionally 
met on the trail toward the setting sun, seeing 
me perform this painless little surgical operation 
for Pete some weeks after he came to us, said 
that he knew the dog. His master, he said, was 
a brutal fellow, and, being angry with the dog 
one day, struck him violently on the head with 
the butt of his rifle. The dog fled howling from 
the camp, and probably in this way became a 
wanderer until he made our acquaintance and 
found friends. 

We all liked Pete, and he was on the most 
intimate terms with all in the camp; but there 
were two reasons why he attached himself 
chiefly to me: I had first helped him in trouble, 
and I had charge of the “ grub” in the camp. 
On the piains, and in fact in all camps, the food 
is never known by any name but that of grub. 
From my hands, usually, came the food that 
was so welcome to Pete. One kind of food 
which we all liked was known as flapjacks; 
and Pete liked flapjacks as well as the rest of 
the camp did. But the labor of cooking them, 
one at a time in the frying-pan, was too great 
to make us willing that Pete should have many. 
To turn a flapjack over in the pan, it is neces- 
sary to loosen it a little around the edges, and 
toss it in the air in such a way that when it 
comes down in the pan it will be with the 
cooked side up ; and to do this well requires ex- 
perience. Sometimes, while the cake or flapjack 
was turning in the air, the wind would catch it 
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and it would light on the ground instead of in 
the pan — that flapjack, broken and gritty with 
sand, was Pete’s. And he would solemnly and 


wistfully sit by the fire watching the cooking of 


AND THE 
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again, and pitched every night on a soft and 
level spot of earth. Pete was never allowed 
to sleep in the tent with us, much to his sur- 
prise and discontent; but he discovered where 
I slept near the wall of 





**PANTING WITH EXCITEMENT AND FATIGUE, HE LEAPED UP TO MY SHOULDERS.” 


the flapjacks, and waiting for the accidents that 
were to give him a share of the good things. 
After a while he became so expert in the art of 
catching the flying cakes that he knew just 
when one was going to strike the ground, and 
his jaws snapped on it before it finally landed 
in the sand. It might be a pretty hot morsel 
for Mr. Pete, but he never complained. 

Our house was a tent, taken down every 
morning before we turned our faces westward 


the tent, and made him 
self a bed as near the 
canvas as he could get, 
and kept watch all night. 

When we reached th. 
alkali country, Pete suf. 
fered a great deal from 
sore feet. The alkali 
makes the spring water 
unfit for drinking, and 
makes rough and dry 
the skins of 
traveling over the trail. 
After a while Pete’s feet 
were so sore that 
made him ride in 
wagon. 

In Salt Lake City we 
camped on the edge of 
the town in an open, 
grassy square, called 
Emigrant 
directed by the officers 
of the place. One fine 
morning we woke to find 


persons 


we 
the 


Square, as 


our oxen gone, although 
they had been carefully 
chained to our wagon- 
wheels the night before. 
How had anybody un- 
chained the cattle with- 
out making any noise ? 
and why did not Pete 
give the alarm when the 
thieves came to our 
camp? Pete! Sure enough, where was Pete ? 
He was nowhere to be found. In vain we 
searched through the camps of other emigrants ; 
neither the dog nor the oxen were to be seen. 
The loss of the cattle was most severe, of course, 
for without oxen we could not go on to Cali- 
fornia; but to lose Pete was like losing one of 
our party. 

Next day we discovered the cattle in an 
inclosure that had been covered with brush, as 
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if to hide what was within. The owner of the 
place said he found the oxen running at large, 
and he had taken them up to wait for the 
rightful owners to appear. He knew nothing 
about a yellow dog with foxy ears. We thought 
it best to get out of Salt Lake City at once, and, 
yoking our cattle to the wagon, we started for 
Box Elder, a little settkement to the north of the 
town. With heavy hearts, we jogged along 
across the fields until we struck the road lead- 
ing to the settlement. Turning back to look 
at Salt Lake City, which is a very beautifully 


“HE BROUGHT IT INTO CAMP AND LAID IT AT MY FEET.” 


situated place near the Great Salt Lake, we 
saw something leaping through the tall grass 
of the meadows below us. It came leap- 
ing and bounding, rising and falling in the 
waving windrows of grass, only half visible to 
us on the road above. “It’s Pete!” cried the 
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boy of the camp. “It’s dear old Peter, as 
sure ’s I’m alive!” 

Sure enough, it was our faithful dog. Pant- 
ing with excitement and fatigue, for he had run 
several miles, he leaped up to my shoulders, 
grinning from ear to ear. He seemed to say, 
“Is n’t this great!” Then he leaped on each 
member of the party, one after another, with a 
short, sharp bark of joy. On his neck was a bit 

of rope by which he had been 
tied by his captors. The end 
of the rope showed that he 


Se 
; Winky slow Be abo 


(SEE PAGE 586.) 


had chewed it through and in that way had 
made his escape. But how did he know where 
to look for us? I don’t know. 

When we came to the Great Desert, Pete had 
hard lines indeed. Food was scarce, and the only 
water we had to drink was that which we had 
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brought along with us. Usually emigrants 
planned their journey so as to cross the water- 
less and treeless desert places in the night, rest- 
ing at the springs scattered along at great in- 
tervals. We had no meat but the salt bacon, 
and we lived on bacon and stewed beans cooked 
by a tiny fire made from fuel brought in the 
wagon. Pete refused beans until, after a time, 
he became very hungry and was near starv- 
ing; then he consented to eat some into which 
a little of our slender stock of bread had been 
crumbled. Near Rabbit Hole Springs, then a 
famous watering-place on the dry and dreary 
desert, Pete caught a small animal resembling 
a chipmunk or ground-squirrel. He brought 
it into camp and laid it at my feet, but with a 
hungry look that seemed to say: “It would 
be only fair if you gave this to me to eat.” 
Of course Pete got the bit of fresh meat he had 
brought into camp. 

Later on in the desert tramp, we made a 
night march of nearly forty miles across a wild 
waste of sand which was not difficult for the 
feet of man, but was rather heavy for wagon- 
wheels. The face of the country was rolling 
and not at all rocky, and as the trail was clear 
and easy for travel, I wrapped a light blanket 
about me, for the nights were cool, and went on 
ahead of the train, Pete following close at my 
heels. It was a still and starlight night, with 
only a gentle sigh of the winds breathing over 
the vast, untrodden, treeless wilderness. The 
silence was so utter, so complete, that Pete at 
my heels grew uneasy, and once in a while left 
the trail behind me and capered up by my side 
with a forlorn whimper, as if he could not bear 
that awful silence any longer. I spoke to him 
with a laugh which seemed to make him under- 
stand that things were all right, and then he 
would drop back contentedly to his place at 
my heels and give no more trouble until the 
lonesome fit seized him again. 

We reached a deep swale in the sand after a 
long walk, and, much to Pete’s satisfaction, set- 
tled down for a rest. He crawled under my 
blanket, and there, in the stillness of the desert, 
with the stars blinking down upon us from the 
dark, dark sky above, I could fancy that we were 
lost in the lonely heart of the continent. There 
might be oceans of water, noisy cities, clattering 
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factories, and shrieking railway trains somewhere 
in the world ; but here was nothing but the most 
complete desolation, a silence that could almost 
be felt.* Presently Pete stirred uneasily and 
poked his nose out from under the blanket with 
a grumble. Hearing nothing, I scolded him 
for his suspicion; but he would not be still, and 
while I could hear nothing in the darkness, 
although I listened intently, he bounded out 
with a tremendous bark, and kept it up in spite 
of my scolding. Presently, from out of the 
gloom I heard the voice of one of our fellow- 
emigrants, who, knowing that I had gone on 
ahead, had pressed on to overtake me. Pete 
had detected his light footsteps on the sand 
when he was a full mile distant from us! 

About midnight of our last day in the desert, 
as we plunged down a steep gulch, we found 
ourselves, to our great surprise, in the midst of 
a large camp of emigrants. They were literally 
camping on the trail—a very foolish thing to 
do, as anybody can see. Instantly all was con- 
fusion. In our train was a drove of cattle, and 
the foolish campers had a drove lying about 
their tents. Dogs barked, cattle bellowed, men 
shouted, and for a time the noise and tumult 
were great. After a while we managed to get 
matters straightened out, and, gathering up 
our own, we plodded on down the trail and out 
into the rock-strewn plain beyond. 

After we had tramped onward a few miles 
into the weariness of the desert, somebody said, 
“ Where ’s Pete?” We whistled and we called, 
but there was no reply. Pete seldom left my 
side for even so much as an hour when we were 
in camp, and never before had left me on the 
trail. Two of us went back on the trail, and, 
mounting a big boulder, calle¢ and whistled for 
the missing dog. But allin vain. From where 
we stood we could see the white tents of the 
campers shining in the starlight ; but there was 
no sign of Pete. Perhaps his master was in the 
camp of the men on the trail, and Pete may 
have been captured by him. Perhaps a camper, 
anxious to-own a dog, had time, in the midst of 
the hurly-burly, to snare and tie him up to his 
wagon-wheel. I doubt not that, if free, he 
certainly would have followed us to the end of 
the continent. But we never knew whither he 
vanished, and we never saw him again. 





TOM’S 


SUNSHINE ENGINE. 


By MEREDITH NUGENT. 


AND just to think of it! the “ weather man” 
predicted still more rain. Tom wondered when 
his engine would have an opportunity of show- 
ing how well it could work. “Oh, if the sun 
would only shine for a few minutes!” he ex- 
claimed irritably; then burying himself in the 
big chair, he dreamed of his rambles in sunny 
the winter 
previous. As he re- 
called the days spent in 
golden orange-groves 
he smacked his lips in 
exasperation, and then 
not even the remem- 
brance of the fine sal- 
taken from the 
nor the 


California 


mon 
Penobscot, 
merry times he had 
passed with Rohel 
York trout-fishing in 
the Rangeleys, could 
convince him that his 
own State of Maine 
was not the dreariest 
place on earth. 

Tom’s sunshine en- 
gine was a contrivance 
of his own, and he was 
very proud of it. It 
consisted of a stiff writ- 
ing-paper fly-wheel 
eight inches in diame- 
ter, a paper flanged 
wheel, straw uprights 
to support the straw 
walking-beam and the axle, a split straw driv- 
ing-rod and piston, and a paper cylinder. The 
two upright straw supports for the flanged 
driving-wheel each measured five inches in 
length, and these were fastened to a discarded 
glass negative with sealing-wax — absolutely 
perpendicular, you may be sure. The engine 
was Tom’s invention, and for the benefit of 


FIG. I. 
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THE ‘‘ ENGINE,” 


other boys who might wish to make one like it, 
I will tell you how Tom made his. He began 

by making a flanged driv- 

ing-wheel. To do this 
pricked three holes 
strip paper, 
the pin, another 
11% inches from 
this, and a third 
¥ inch fartheron 


he 
in a of 


one for 


from the first one. 


SHOWING FLY-WHEEL AND FLANGED DRIVING-WHEEL. 


Then, laying this strip on a sheet of stiff writing- 
paper, he pressed a pin through the first hole, 
placed a pencil-point in the second and de- 
scribed a circle, and then placed the pencil in 


the third hole and described another circle. 
After this he marked off the outer circle with a 
pencil at about every three sixteenths of an inch. 
On every mark he cut a slit toward the exact 
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center of the disk as far as the inner pencil cir- 
cle, not a hairbreadth farther. Then, holding 
the disk ever so gently, he turned one little cut 
projection in one direction, and the next in the 
opposite, just as you see in Fig. 2. 

He then made of cardboard a wheel 8 inches 
in diameter, over the center of which, on both 
sides, he pasted a small circle of paper to stiffen 
the wheel where the axle came through. 

Straw uprights, he found, were ever so much 
better than wooden ones, and he strove with 
all the care possible as he stuck the needles into 
the uprights, as shown in Fig. 1. Through each 
of these two vertical straws he thrust a needle 
at an acute angle upward, and just above where 
these entered he thrust in another at exactly 
right angles to each straw. Then through the 


FIG. 2 THE FLANGED DRIVING-WHEEL. 


exact center of the flanged wheel he put a 
“stickpin,” and on the point of this he pressed 
the large wheel. Then he laid this stickpin 
with its two wheels on the projecting needles, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

Now he fastened a long straw upright in 
position, and attached the straw cross-beam to 
it with a pin, so that it worked without the 
slightest friction. To each end of the cross- 
beam he suspended a split straw, one to serve 
as a piston, the other as a driving-rod. A pin 
bent as shown in Fig. 3 was stuck through the 
crank-rod and into the fly-wheel. The holes 
pierced in the straws were large enough to pre- 
vent any but the slightest friction, yet not so 
large as to permit the pinheads to come through. 
The dangling piston was allowed to move up 
and down in a writing-paper cylinder. 

When the engine was completed Tom’s eyes 
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fairly gleamed with satisfaction, and little Gyp 
just barked and jumped at him as though she 
were equally pleased. 

Then Tom went to work on the “ power 
plant,” as he called it, for as a matter of fact 
the part that we have just described as if it were 
the “engine” is in reality the “load,” or the 
driven part; it was Tom’s joke that made it 
appear as if the load were driving the engine. 

We will now describe the “sure enough” 
engine —the part that Tom said really “ did 
the business.” 

He attached a square bit of cardboard to 
one end of a knitting-needle with plenty of seal- 
ing-wax, and then with more sealing-wax fast- 
ened straws on top of this at exactly the 
same distances apart. Over these straws he 
drew half-sheets of writing-paper, and fastened 
these in position with sealing-wax, so that 
they should all remain at the same angle 
(Fig. 3). Then he stuck a circle of pins around 


a slice of a large cork, so that they formed 
oblique angles upward. Then, just above where 
these pierced the cork, he placed another circle 
of pins at oblique angles downward. 


He used 
a wooden upright, to the top of which he at- 
tached one end of a piece of cardboard at 
right angles, as shown in the picture. Near 
the projecting end of this cardboard he bored 
a hole, and about this fastened three needles 
with sealing-wax, so as to form a small triangle 
for the vertical knitting-needle to revolve in. 
He also fastened a bit of cardboard with a hole 
in it to the negative upon which the wooden 
upright was fastened, and placed three needles 
across this also, so as to form a triangle directly 
under the upper one. ‘These needle triangles 
are not shown in Fig. 3, and are really not ab- 
solutely necessary. Then, to avoid any chance 
of friction, he sharpened the lower end of the 
knitting-needle with coarse sandpaper. This 
done he lowered the point of the knitting-needle 
down to the opening in the horizontal cardboard 
strip, pressed the point of it exactly through the 
center of the cork wheel, and lowered it again 
until the sharp tip rested on the glass negative. 
Nothing remained but to connect the cork wheel 
and the paper-flanged wheel of the other “ en- 
gine” with a piece of thread hanging rather 
loosely, as shown in picture. 
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And now, if the sun would only shine! Tom’s 
engine’ stood right in front of the large south 
window, a gem of careful workmanship, but as 


motionless as though it were never intended to 


FIG. 3- THE SUNSHINE ENGINE COMPLETE. 


move. The clouds still scudded rapidly north- 
ward as the boy hurried to school the next 
morning, and not a sign could he detect of 
clearing weather. 

“T say, Tom, why did you stop in the middle 
of that reading lesson,” exclaimed Harry Baker, 
after school, “and right in the middle of a sen- 
tence, too?” 

“Well, you come along with me, and I ‘ll 
show you why I stopped,” retorted Tom, some- 
what nettled at having so much fun poked at 
him; “only hurry up,” he added on reaching 
the lower steps, “for I am going to run.” Run 
they did, and in an incredibly short time Tom 
had thrown open the door of his sunny room. 

“But what makes it go, Tom, what makes it 
go?” repeated Harry Baker, excitedly, as they 
gazed on the remarkable piece of mechanism. 

“What do you think makes it go?” said 
Tom, proudly, and with a slight air of mystery. 

Harry scratched his head and tried to solve 
the puzzle. He looked first on one side of the 
engine, then on the other, then under the table, 
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and then unconsciously reached out his hand as 
though groping for invisible threads. 

“T ’ll give it up,” he said after a few minutes. 
“ Tell me, tell me, what does make it go ?” 





“ Sunlight!” shouted Tom, whose exuberance 
now burst forth in a wild hilarity. And while 
the little fly-wheel revolved just like that of a 
real engine, exultant Tom went on to explain 
the details of his wonderful mechanism, which, 
as he had told Harry, was run by no other power 
than the heat rays arising from the glorious sun- 
shine itself. 

Any boy reader of Sr. NicHoLas may build 
sunshine engines for himself by carefully fol- 
lowing Tom’s method of working ; be sure, how- 
ever, to bend all your energies to the work as did 


this young inventor, for then you will succeed, 
and the sunshine will run your little engine for 


you day after day and week after week. 





WHAT ANOTHER SUMMER BROUGHT TO DENISE 
AND NED TOODLES. 


By GABRIELLE E. JAcKsON. 


‘DENISE RAISED HER HEAD FROM HER HANDS AND LISTENED FOR THE SECOND CALL.” 


CuaPTer I. eyes, which matched the curls in color, looked 
dreamily off toward the glassy river. The linen 


WHAT THE WOOD-THRUSH TOLD. ' 
carriage-robe had slipped from her knees, and 


DENISE sat all alone in her phaéton, her el- one end trailed out upon the green grass on 
bows resting upon her knees and her chin which the phaéton stood; for she had driven 
propped upon her hands. The soft brown out of the main road into a little byway lead- 
curls fell all about her face, and the brown ing up the mountain,—her favorite spot for a 
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DENISE AND 
“ good, quiet think,”—and she and Ned Too- 
dies were reveling in the beauty of that early 
spring day. The atmosphere was so balmy, 
so filled with the thousand promises of spring, 
the sun so warm and comforting without the 
oppressive heat that would come later in the sea- 
son, and all nature so entrancing inthe exquisitely 
soft green of her new spring attire, that it was 
no wonder the sensitive, imaginative child of 
eleven should be transported into a fairy-like 
reverie, or the little pony, which had now been 
her constant companion for more than eighteen 
months, should, so far as an animal can sympa- 
thize with a human being’s moods, enter into 
sympathy with Denise’s. He stood perfectly 
still, his head drooping and the usually wide- 
awake eyes partly closed, as though he, too, 
had nearly slipped away into a land of dreams. 

Presently from out the woodland came the in- 
comparable call of the wood-thrush, rising from 
its soft, tender note to the clear, joyous call which 
told to all the world that life was, oh, so sweet! 
Denise raised her head from her hands and lis- 
tened for the second call which she knew would 
follow. It came, and this time a little nearer, as 
though the bird were searching the woods for 
its mate. Then back went the answering call, 
but not from the bird’s mate. Raising her head, 
Denise puckered up the soft red lips, and clear 
and sweet from between them came the 
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Then she listened for the reply. It came, 
and so did the bird. Peering cautiously from 
the leafy covert, it hopped nearer and nearer 
to the still figures at the roadside, as though 
asking, “ Where is she ?” 

Denise smiled, but made no sound; and the 
little bird, deciding that those odd-looking 
creatures so near by were harmless, opened his 
tiny beak and, clear and sweet at her very side, 
gave his entrancing call again. 

The moment it ceased, Denise repeated hers, 
and for a few moments a very bewildered little 
bird flitted about the nearest trees, until at last, 
with an indignant flourish of his brown tail, he 
flew off to seek his own little lady-love. 
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As he disappeared into the wood, a merry 
laugh rippled after him, and, giving one bound, 
Denise sprang over the wheels and landed upon 
the grass beside Ned. The move was a sudden 
one, but Ned was used to moves of all sorts; 
sO, giving a soft little whinny of welcome, he 
aroused himself, took a step or two nearer, and 
poked his head under Denise’s arm. She 
dropped upon the soft grass, saying: 

“ Ned Toodles, it ’s springtime! springtime! 
springtime! I am so glad, are n’t you?” And, 
cuddling both arms about the warm head which 
was thrust into her lap as she sat there, she 
buried her face in the silky forelock and “ snug- 
gled” as hard as she could. Ned responded 
by a succession of subdued whinnies, as though 
saying: “ More delighted than I can express, 
for spring means green grass, long walks with 
you, and no bother with blankets.” 

“ Now, Ned, listen,” continued Denise, for 
these conversations were by no means uncom- 
mon—they were held daily. “Spring means 
warm weather, warm weather means vacation, 
vacation means Pokey! What do you think of 
that? You see, Ned Toodles, Pokey is clever, 
very clever indeed! and some day she is going 
to be famous, because she told me so. She is 
going to study hard and get to be a teacher, 
and buy a dear little house, and furnish it, and 
have her mother live with her always. But, to 
do that, she must study hard while she is a lit- 
tle girl, and that is what she is doing now—oh, 
so hard! And just as soon as vacation comes, 
Pokey will come out here, and—vtTHEN!” This 
thought was too tremendous to be dealt with 
sitting, and, springing up, Denise cried : 

“Let ’s go home just as fast as ever we can, 
Ned, for I ’ve a sort of feeling that something 
fine is going to happen”; and she scrambled 


into the phaéton and was soon spinning down 


the road toward home. 


CHAPTER II. 


AN OLD FRIEND AND A NEW ONE, 


Ir was the 2oth of April— Tan’s birthday! 
At least, Denise considered it his birthday; 
for upon that date, when she was a wee lassie 
of four, Tan had been given to her — although 
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they certainly had not 
come into the world 
upon the same day, for 
Tan was “no kid” when 
she got him. That he 
was more than seven 
and a half years of age 
she knew, and a friend 
of her father’s who was 
well up in animal lore 
said that Tan was not 
far from fourteen years 
of age, to judge from 
the rings upon his horns, 
which were almost as 
distinct as those seen 
upon the Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, which Tan 
resembled both in size 
and color. So Tan was 
growing old for a goat, 
and during the past win- 
ter had suffered some- 
what from rheumatism. 
The’ veterinary who 
came to see him did all 
he could to afford him 
relief, but said that Tan 
would probably not live 
through another winter. 
But as spring drew near 
Tan improved steadily, 
and when the warm 
days came and he could 
go out in his field to 
crop the fresh, sweet 
grass, it seemed just the 
tonic he required, and 
he grew quite gay and 
frisky. He still followed 
Denise whenever he 
could do so, but in some 
of their long rambles 
often grew tired and 
stopped _ stock-still in 
the road to pant after a particularly hard 
climb. 

Ned, Sailor, and Beauty Buttons were not 
able to understand, although Sailor himself, 
it must be confessed, was not very young. 


NED TOODLES. (Ma 





THE “‘POWWOW” IN THE TREE. (SEE PAGE 595.) 


Directly after luncheon was eaten, Denise flew 
out to the “ Birds’ Nest”; for the pretty little 
play-house and stable for her pets was still as 
dear to her as upon the day she had received the 
key to it from papa’s hand. Running into the 
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part which held the carriages for Ned and Tan, 
she took down Tan’s harness, which had not 
been put on him for many a long day, wheeled 
out the little carriage, and then went to the door 
to whistle for Tan. 

Out upon the grass in front of the “ Birds’ 
Nest” Denise rolled the little old-fashioned 
carriage, and then turned to greet Tan, who, at 
the first sight of these familiar objects, felt his 
poor old bones filled with new life, and his loving 
old heart beat for joy, for these meant that he 
was again to draw the little carriage and, as he 
supposed, his beloved little mistress. With a 
prolonged daa-aa-a-a-a, he came trotting toward 
her as fast as his stiff legs permitted, and rubbed 
his head against her sleeve by way of telling 
her how pleased he was. 

It was only a moment's work to her practised 
hands to adjust the harness, and Tan was a 
proud goat as he waited for her to get into the 
carriage. But she had no intention of doing 
so. Such a load as her plump little self was not 
to be thought of; so, bidding him stand per- 
fectly still, she ran back into the play-house, and 
a moment later reappeared with a little pink 
flannelette blanket, bound all around the edges 
with black braid, and a piece of broad pink 
ribbon. 

“Here, Beauty Buttons,” she called to the 
tiny black-and-tan terrier, which was enjoying 
a sun-bath in the play-house dining-room, 
“come and ride in Tan’s wagon, for I’m too 
heavy”; and down trotted the small dog, to 
be dressed in the blanket she had made for this 
festive occasion, and adorned with a bow to 
match. He knew well enough what was ex- 
pected, and hopped into the carriage. Denise 
put the reins over his neck, and there he sat, a 
brave little groom, while Denise went up to 
Tan’s head and took hold of the bridle. Poor 
old Tan! all aches and pains were forgotten, 
and he stepped off in his bravest style. 

Now we will go over there under the apple- 
trees, and I ’ll dress you all up,” said Denise ; 
and off they went, and presently were standing 
beneath trees so filled with beautiful bloom that 
they looked like huge bouquets. The boughs 
hung low, and before long, Tan had nearly dis- 
appeared under his decorations, for sprigs of 
apple-blossoms were stuck in every part of the 
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harness where it was possible to place them, 
the carriage and ‘Beauty also coming in for their 
share. When all was finished, Denise led Tan 
to the rear porch and gave a “ bob-white ” call. 
It was almost instantly answered by a “ bob- 
white” from within, and her mother’s face ap- 
peared at an upper window. 

“What is this, sweetheart —a flower féte ?” 
asked Mrs. Lombard, smiling at the posy-bank 
under her window. 

“Is n’t it pretty?” cried Denise; “and did 
you ever see such lovely blossoms? Tan seems 
so much better, and I think he will be all right 
now that warm weather has come again, don’t 
you?” 

“T should not wonder a bit,” was the com- 
forting reply. 

“ Have you a letter?” asked Denise, noticing 
that her mother held an envelop in her hand. 

“Yes, dear. It is a letter from Mrs. Murray, 
saying that they will be back in their old home 
this week, and that we may expect to see the 
house open any day. I am so pleased to hear 
such good news; for it has seemed very lonely 
to have our nearest neighbor’s house shut up 
all these years. I wonder if you can remember 
her children at all? The eldest was only six 
months older than you, and a dear little lad.” 

“T am afraid I can't,” said Denise, wagging 
her head solemnly, as though she were found 
wanting in something. 

“Well, keep your weather eye open,” said 
Mrs. Lombard, laughing, “and when you see 
some one whom you don’t know, just say to 
yourself, ‘ That is an old friend.’” 

“T will,” answered Denise, joining in the 
laugh, and turning to lead Tan and his passen- 
ger back under the trees. The apple-trees 
grew near to the fence which divided Mr. Lom- 
bard’s property from his neighbor’s, and that 
particular corner of the grounds was always a 
favorite one of Denise’s. Up in one tree was 
her “cubby,” beneath two others swung her 
hammock, and upon the velvety grass beneath 
them she spent many a happy hour reading, 
while Ned Toodles, Tan, Sailor, Beauty But- 
tons, and the kittens stood, sat, or stretched 
themselves about her at their will. A hedge of 
currant-bushes grew along the fence, concealing 
all that took place within or beyond. 
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Denise had led Tan to a particularly inviting 
spot, and taken him from the shafts, although 
she had not removed the harness and its deco- 
rations. Beauty had hopped out of the car- 
riage, and was now sprawled out like a big 
frog. Seating herself in one of the rustic 
benches under the trees, Denise drew Tan to- 
ward her, and began to pet him. She rambled 
on in the odd way she had of sharing all her 
thoughts with her pets (safe confidants, who 
never betrayed her secrets, and who loved the 
voice for the voice’s sake). Presently a loud, im- 
patient whinny caused her to look over toward 
the play-house. 

“ Do you hear that?” she demanded. “I do 
believe that Ned is jealous for the first time in 
his life” ; and she answered the whinny by giv- 
ing a peculiar piping whistle. 

A stamping and a clatter were the result, and 
presently John’s voice was heard shouting: 
“ Hi, you young scamp! Don’t ye dare thry 
that thrick on meag’in. It’s takin’ out yer own 
bar-fastening ye Il be, is it? Don’t ye dare! 
There,” as the sound of dropping bars told that 
Ned was free. “ Get-t-t out beyant to Miss 


Denise, and cut no more capers.” And, witha 
rattle and clatter, out rushed Ned, to come tear- 


ing over the grass toward Denise. His abrupt 
exit so startled the kittens, who were basking in 
the sunshine just outside the door, that they 
bounced up like two rubber balls; and tore 
along ahead of him, with tails stuck straight up 
in the air like bottle-brushes. They did not stop 
their flight until they were safe in the branches 
above Denise’s head. 

As though to rebuke such unseemly haste, 
Sailor arose majestically from his favorite cor- 
ner of the piazza, and, descending the steps, 
came slowly across the lawn, waving his plumy 
tail like a flag of truce, and looking with digni- 
fied contempt upon such mad antics as Ned 
was just then giving way to. And for a climax 
to his performance, Ned rushed around and 
around two or three times, evidently regarding 
Denise’s pealing laughter as wild applause, and 
then, coming toward her with a rush, bumped 
against old Tan and nearly upset him, as he 
pushed him aside to put Ais saucy nose where 
Tan’s had been. 

It was all done so quickly that Denise hardly 
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realized what had happened, till she was startled 
by a hearty, boyish laugh from the other side 
of the hedge, and, turning quickly, saw a lad of 
about twelve looking over the fence and laugh- 
ing. Giving Ned a shake by his little silky 
ears, Denise pushed him from her and hopped 
up from the bench, saying: “Is n’t he the 
craziest thing you ever saw ? I suppose you are 
the person I am to see and not to know a bit, 
but am to call anold friend” ; and with this be- 
wildering announcement, she went over to the 
fence to speak to the still amused boy. 

Hastily reaching in the pocket of his immacu- 
late little overcoat, he drew from it a small card- 
case, and taking from it a little card, handed it 
to Denise with a truly Chesterfieldian air, as he 
raised his cap and waited for her toread thename. 

Although a carefully bred child, Denise had 
not had much experience in conventionalities, 
and did not go about with a card-case in her 
pocket. So it never occurred to her to throw 
any formality into her reply, and her next words 
banished forever any misgivings the boy might 
have entertained as to the outcome of this act. 
“ Will she be stiff and prim?” had been his in- 
ward doubt while coming back to the home so ° 
long untenanted by his parents, and learning 
that their next-door neighbor had an only 
daughter of about his own age. He had been 
at school abroad, and “manners polite” had 
been as breakfast, dinner, and supper to him for 
three long years, till very little of the genuine 
boy appeared upon the surface, however much it 
seethed and bubbled beneath. True to his train- 
ing, the card had been produced when occasion 
called for it; but the sigh of relief which came 
at Denise’s next words told that a mighty bur- 
den had been lifted from his boyish soul. 

“Oh, how perfectly splendid! You are 
Hart Murray, mama’s old friend’s son. Come 
straight over the fence and let me show you all 
my pets, and we ‘Il talk till we can’t think of 
another word to say!” 


Cuyapter III. 
HART. 


No second invitation was needed, and, rest- 
ing one hand upon the fence, Hart gave one 
of those “ neck-or-nothing bounds” which only 
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boys can make, and the next instant stood be- 
side the surprised girl. 

“ How under the sun did you do it?” she 
exclaimed ; for, never having had any boy com- 
panions excepting her cousins from the city, 
Denise hardly knew what to expect. 

“Qh, that ’s nothing,” answered the boy, 
modestly, as he followed Denise over the lawn, 
and a moment later was surrounded by her in- 
quisitive family. Ned promptly struck an atti- 
tude, and sniffed from afar in long, audible 
breaths ; Tan presented arms, so to speak, by 
trying to rear upon his hind legs as of old, and 
make believe to butt the new-comer; Sailor 
walked right up to him and put his paw into 
his hand; and Beauty, not to be outdone in 
politeness, instantly began to do his tricks for 
their guest’s benefit, finally sitting up on his 
hind legs to “beg ” and “sneeze” three times 
in rapid succession. Overhead the kittens kept 
up a sort of accompaniment to the others’ per- 
formances by running rapidly up and down the 
limbs and meowing incessantly. 

“I say! What a lot of them!” exclaimed 
the boy. “And are n’t they dandies?” 

“Yes, I think that they ave a pretty nice 


group. Tan is all dressed up because it is his 
birthday.” 
“Not really! 


What a joke, for it ’s mine, 
too. I’m twelve years old to-day, and that is 
the reason I came out here —a sort of birthday 
treat, don’t you see.” 

“ How funny!” cried Denise; “ but is n’t it 
splendid, too! Let ’s leave my pets down here 
to enjoy themselves while you and I get up 
into the tree. See the seats upthere? It’sa 
fine place for a powwow.” 

Hart glanced up into the blossom-laden tree, 
and, without another word, began to scramble 
into its fragrant depths, Denise following as 
nimbly as a squirrel. Seating themselves upon 
bits of board which had been nailed in the 
branches, they at once availed themselves of 
one blessed privilege of youth, and asked ques- 
tions by the dozen. 

“When did you come out?” was Denise’s 
first question. 

“Just before luncheon, with Mrs. Dean, the 
housekeeper. Father and mother won’t be out 
until to-morrow. But I could n’t wait any 
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longer. You see, I had n’t seen the place since 
I was just a little kid only five years old, and 
mother said that she had always lived here 
when she was a girl, and that your mother was 
her old school friend. And then she told me 
about your pets, and—and—well, she said 
that she hoped you and I would grow to be 
good friends too, don’t you see”; and the hand- 
some blue eyes smiled in the friendliest way. 
Hart was a handsome boy, tall and well formed 
for a boy of twelve, with a firm mouth, fine 
teeth, and the most winning smile imaginable. 
Little brown Denise was an exact opposite; for 
his hair was a mass of golden waves, hers as 
dark as a seal’s. 

“Why, of course we ’Il be friends,” said Denise, 
heartily. 

As they sat chattering, a musical “ bob-white ” - 
whistle sounded almost beneath their feet, and 
Mrs. Lombard’s face peered through the boughs. 

“ That boy up there is Hart Murray,” she said 
merrily. “I know, for he has stolen his mother’s 
eyes and golden hair and come out here to 
masquerade. Come straight down and let me 
shake hands with you.” 

It would have been hard to resist Mrs. Lom- 
bard’s cordial welcome, and a moment later 
Hart’s slender hand lay in hers, and she was 
smiling into his face as only Mrs. Lombard 
could smile. “I thought I heard a wondrous 
piping out in the old apple-tree,” she said, “ and 
came out to learn what manner of bird had 
taken possession. I have found a rare one, sure 
enough, and shall try to induce it to spend a 
good part of its time in my grounds.” 

“I don’t believe it will need much coaxing,” 
was the laughing reply. 

“ Oh, we have laid all sorts of splendid plans 
already,” cried Denise, “and were just going 
over to the stables when you whistled. Come 
with us, moddie.” 

Slipping her arm about her mother’s waist, 
Denise led the way. Resting her hand upon 
the shoulder of the tall boy walking beside her, 
Mrs. Lombard asked: “And what are the 
plans for good times? ” 

“ Oh, all sorts of things. Father says that he 
will get me a pony, and a boat. Denise and I 
can have jolly rides, and I'l] take her rowing if 
you will let her go. Will you?” he asked eagerly. 
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“ Dear me! who will guarantee her safe re- 
turn?” asked Mrs. Lombard. 

“ Oh, I 'll take first-rate care of her, if you ’Il 
only let her come; please say yes.” 

Ned Toodles had always displayed a very 
marked aversion for any one resembling a man, 
and it was funny enough to watch his attitude 
toward Hart. At first he submitted to being 
petted with the air of “Well, good breeding 
compels me to show no aversion, but, remem- 
ber, you are only accepted on probation.” But 
Hart was too manly a chap to torment an 
animal, and before long Ned grew very fond of 
him. 

The stable did not boast a man’s saddle, and 
Ned would be likely to make things pretty lively 
for the first masculine creature attempting to 
mount him. So when Hart asked if he could 
ride him, Denise said, “I shall have to get the 
new saddle from the harness-room,” and went 
to the pretty little closet containing all Ned’s 
belongings. Taking from it her own beautiful 
little saddle with its castor seat and immaculate 
saddle-cloth, she hastily rigged up a stirrup 
upon the right side, unscrewed the pommels, 


and, heigh, presto! there was your man’s saddle 
fine as a fiddle. 

Ned was then taken from his stall, and the 
saddle adjusted. So far,so good. That move 
was not an unusual one, and his little mistress 


had superintended the operation. No doubt 
she was going to ride him, even though she had 
rigged up that queer dangling thing upon the 
right side of the saddle. 

Arrived at the entrance gate, Hart prepared 
to mount the pony. 

Denise knew Ned’s peculiarities regarding 
boys, but it seemed impolite to say more than 
that he did not like some boys. But well enough 
she knew that there would be, as she mentally 
termed it, “a high old time” when Hart tried 
to ride Ned. However, Ned was not vicious, 
and the worst outcome of the venture would 
be a spill, which, she thought, Hart would not 
mind in the least. Now Ned’s usual proce- 
dure, when submitted to the indignity of a 
boyish burden, was to stand perfectly still 
until he had his victim safe upon his back, 
looking, meanwhile, the very picture of inno- 
cence and meekness — a sort of “ what-a-good- 
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boy-am-I ” expression. So when Hart gathered 
up the bridle in the most scientific manner,— for 
he had ridden ever since he was old enough, and 
was a skilful little horseman,—Ned wagged one 
ear wisely and “ prepared for action.” 

Hart placed his foot in the stirrups, ad. 
justing the makeshift one to his satisfaction. 
“ Now, old fellow, let ’s show our paces!” he 
said, and Ned took him at his word. First a 
sedate walk, smooth and easy as a rock- 
ing-chair, but gradually growing more rapid. 
Charming! The walk then changed into a trot, 
quite the park gait. Now a gentle lope. 
Could anything be more perfect than that gait ? 
His rider became more than ever convinced 
that the animal he was bestriding was the most 
perfectly broken one he had ever ridden. All 
this time one wise eye was cocked knowingly 
backward, to watch the boy upon his back, and 
note with great satisfaction that his confidence 
in his mount was momentarily increasing. Then! 
Off like a mad thing, tail up in the air, head 
down, and Tam o’ Shanter’s imps in hot pur- 
suit, till about three blocks are told off. HALT! 
Up went the hind legs, and down went the head, 
and it is indeed a skilled rider who sticks on at 
that point of the game. 

But this time Master Ned had reckoned with- 
out his host, for his host “did n’t spill worth a 
cent,” as that host himself asserted. Then 
came a tussle, and up and down the road tore 
that crazy little beast, bent upon dislodging 
Hart or dying in the attempt. Meanwhile 
Denise was standing at the gate, screaming with 
laughter, and Mrs. Lombard looking on with 
considerable anxiety. Hart’s hat had long since 
sailed into a neighboring field, and most of his 
attire looked as though he had dressed himself 
in the dark. But he was still on Ned’s back, 
and, so far as that bad little scamp’s efforts 
were concerned, likely to stay there. 

“Ned Toodles, how can you be so bad!” 
cried Denise. Ned stopped short at that sound, 
and took time to consider the situation. Fatal 
moment! Fatal, at least, for Hart; for into that 
wise little horse-noddle flashed an idea, which 
without a second’s hesitation was acted upon. 
With a wild, triumphant neigh, he wheeled 
short around, made a rush for an open gate at 
the end of the grounds, pelted through it like a 
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monstrous cannon-ball, and a second later was 
in Buttercup’s cow-yard. Now Buttercup was 
the dearest cow in the world, and her eyes were 
beautiful to behold, and her coat was like satin. 
But the barn-yard — well, they are very nice 
places for cows. Into this yard came Ned like 
a tornado, scaring poor Buttercup out of her 
wits, for, although upon the friendliest of terms, 
she had never before received a visit from Ned. 

“So you won't get off my back!” said Ned’s 
face and attitude, as plainly as words could 
have said it. “ We ‘ll see!” And down he went 
flat upon his side. What happened next would 
better be left untold. Alas for the pretty castor 
saddle! When Denise arrived upon the scene 
Ned was still resting from his labors, Hart stood 
staring at the peacefully reposing animal with a 
decidedly crestfallen air, and John had come 
up to “ drop a casual word ” on affairs in general. 

Ned had never been whipped, but he came 
near to chastisement that time, and did not forget 
his sound scolding ; but after that an armistice 
was declared, and Hart was permitted to ride all 
he wished, Ned evidently feeling that he had 
earned the right to do so. 

Not long after this, Hart’s pony was given to 
him, and although somewhat larger than Ned 
Toodles, as warm a friendship was formed by 
the two little horses as existed between their 
master and mistress. “ Pinto,” as Hart’s pony 
was named, on account of his peculiar markings, 
was a dear little beastie, although he never at- 
tained to the degree of intelligence that Ned 
displayed as the years went on. But that, no 
doubt,-was because his life had not been so 
closely associated with a human being as Ned’s 
had been ever since he became Denise’s pet. 

Denise and Hart, mounted upon Ned and 
Pinto, ranged the country far and wide, and it 
was a far corner indeed that they did not find 
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their way into, sooner or later. Those spring 
months, with all their bud and bloom, were 
halcyon days for the boy and girl, for Hart 
literally lived at Mrs. Lombard’s home, till Mrs. 
Murray, who was calling one day, said to her: 
“« Emilie Lombard, when do you intend to send 
in my son’s board bill? This is simply dreadful ! 
He is hardly out of bed in the morning before 
he is making some excuse to come over here.” 

“Let him come as often as he likes, please. 
It is good for Denise to have such a sturdy play- 
mate, for she has never had any real crony but 
Pokey, who is such a gentle little soul that I 'm 
afraid Denise will think more of her own way 
than some one’s else.” 

“Well, you have no idea what it means to 
me to have that boy so happily associated!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Murray. “ Denise is just the 
jolly little chum for him to have.” 

“Tt all seems too delightful to be true,” said 
Mrs. Lombard; “and to have you again for 
my neighbor after al! these years of separation 
makes me feel like a young girl again.” 

“ You have never been anything else,” replied 
Mrs. Murray; “for you have stayed young 
with Denise, and that is the secret of your 
beautiful attitude toward each other. Well, 
you must not let Hart remain to dinner to- 
night, at all events,” added Mrs. Murray. “Send 
him home in time to dine with his father, or I 
do not know what will happen.” 

“Very well; home he goes at the stroke of 
five, to remove all traces of the afternoon’s 
siege before Mr. Murray’s arrival at six.” 

“ Yes, please; it will bea real kindness: for 
my time is so occupied with the other children 
that I fear I have let Hart‘ paddle his own ca- 
noe’ more than I should have done. But they 
are all so small that they need me more. Good- 
by, and run over when you can.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A COMEDY IN WAX. 


(Begun in the November number.) 


By B. L. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Lutia, LuLia, LULLABY. 


THE appearance of the grounds of Marybud 
Lodge did not favor the idea that the world 
was coming to an end, what was taking place 
thereon being particularly lively and jolly. 
The little estate having no regular orchard, the 
fruit-trees were dotted about here, there, and 
everywhere, in the most charming disregard of 
mathematical system; and this made it all the 
more delightful, because you were continually 
coming upon a fruit-tree when you least ex- 
pected it. The apples and pears were grow- 
ing, but were not yet eatable; the cherries, 
however, were quite ripe and very fine, one 
white-heart tree in particular eliciting a cho- 
rus of admiring “oh’s!” Loushkin’s tre- 
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mendous height gave him a great advantage 
over the other celebrities, and being a glutton 
in the eating of fruit, he stuffed himself with 
cherries as fast as he could pluck them. To 
the general outcry that he was not playing 
fair he paid no attention. Cries of “ Unfair !”’ 
“Oh, you greedy !” fell upon deaf ears. He 
paid no regard to them, and looked down upon 
the royal pigmies with disdain. None of the 
warriors had the hardihood to come to blows 
with him; even the Lion-heart did not feel 
himself equal to such a contest. 

It was Tom Thumb who solved the difficulty, 
and who once more proved to be the hero of 
the party. 

“T 'll be lambasted if I ’m going to stand 
this !” he cried; and he ran to the kitchen and 
returned with Mrs. Peckham’s toasting-fork, 
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with which he prodded the giant’s legs, by way 
of little pin-pricks, which made him stamp and 
roar. But Tom easily dodged the huge legs; 
nimbly and gleefully did he skip in and out, 
like a school-boy playing a game, and contin- 
ued to tease Loushkin till the giant could 
stand it no longer, and cried a truce. To 
show that he bore no malice, he hoisted Tom 
up into the tree, and the little man climbed to 
the higher branches, loaded with magnificent 
cherries, which he threw down to the eager 
celebrities, who feasted on them to their heart’s 
content. They were all very gay, and behaved 
more like children than the famous people they 
were. It was hard to believe that the world, 
at one time and another, stood in awe of them. 
Queen Elizabeth had taken a great fancy to 
Lydia, who had put cherries with double stalks 
over Lucy’s ears and her own, and so far un- 
bent as to say: 

“Those cherry ear-rings in thine ears be- 
come thee marvelously well. Fix a pair in 
mine, maiden.” 

The fashion being set, all the ladies followed 
suit, as is the way of ladies, and were presently 
walking about decked with cherry ear-rings. 
Richard III, in a crafty voice, was compli- 
menting Mary Queen of Scots upon her beau- 
tifully shaped ears, which these adornments, he 
declared, made even more beautiful, when she, 
taking his compliments in earnest, asked him 
to sling a hammock for her between two trees. 
This he proceeded to do, and when he had 
finished, he offered his hand to the lady to 
assist her. But Tom Thumb, who had been 
watching him, sprang forward and cried: 

“Do not use it, Scotland’s Queen! See— 
he has so cunningly twined the ropes that the 
moment you get into the hammock you will 
fall to the ground.” Then, turning to the 
crooked king, he said: “ You will earn the 
tar and feathers yet, Richard Three, and I shall 
be glad to be at the barbecue.” 

“Pest on thee!” exclaimed Richard III. 
“How darest thou interfere, and what meanest 
thou by thy tar and feathers?” 

“Tt is a national institootion, monarch,” re- 
plied Tom Thumb, “ — an institution which the 
free and enlightened citizens of a great republic 
are much skilled in and greatly proud of.” 
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“Nay, Tom of the Thumb,” said Richard 
Coeur de Lion, “thou canst not claim that 
novel penalty as a national institution, for it is 
one of our own ordinances, devised for the 
punishment of knaves when we were on the 
English throne.” 

“Knave in thy teeth!” cried Richard III, 
“‘darest thou apply that epithet to us ?” 

“Ay, thou false rogue. I dare that, and 
more, and will prove it, an thou wilt, on thy 
scurvy pate.” 

“ Bully for you!” said Tom Thumb. “ Now, 
Richard Three, speak your little speaklet and 
show your muscle.” : 

But the surly monarch slunk away, mutter- 
ing direst vengeance against the little man and 
all his royal cousins. 

Queen Elizabeth, who had been standing 
near, said to Lucy: 

“Our gallant little Tom of the Thumb hath 
a shrewd head upon his shoulders. Had he 
more inches he would have been a great sol- 
dier. As for the hammock, we deem such beds 
a sweet resting-place for babes, while the care- 
ful mother, rocking it, sings a lullaby. We 


do not recall that Will Shakspere wrote a lulla- 
by for babes. If he had done so it would surely 


be sung in every English home. There are 
some sweet lullaby words in that marvelous play 
‘A Midsommer Nights Dreame,’ writ in the true 
spirit of poesie. Titania—do you know who 
Titania was, child?” 

“No, your Majesty,” replied Lucy, embar- 
rassed at having to display her ignorance. 

“You should, child. She was the fairy queen, 
and fell in love with a donkey. Titania says 
to her train: 

‘ Come, now a Roundel, and a Fairy song; 


_. + + Sing me now asleepe, 
Then to your offices, and let me rest.’ 


How doth the chorus run? ’M,’m,’m! _ Ha, 
I have it: 
‘ Philomele, with melody, 
Sing in your sweet Lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby, 
Never harme, nor spell, nor charme, 
Come our lovely Lady nye, 
So good night, with Lullaby.’” 


“ Lulla, lulla, lullaby,” sang Lucy to herself. 
“ How beautiful it is! ‘So, good night with 
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lullaby. Lulla, lulla, lullaby.’ 
the prettiest daisy-chain of all for you. 
you, Queen Elizabeth.” 

“ And we love thee, sweet child,” said Queen 
Elizabeth. “‘ When our revels here are ended 
we shall be always pleased to see thee in our 
court at Marylebone. It will gladden our 
eyes to look on thee when thou art grown 
to be a maiden like thy sister Lydia.” 

“T will come often,” said Lucy, and went 
on singing “ Lulla, lulla, lullaby,” as she moved 
about the grounds. She could not forget the 
words, nor for that matter did she wish to for- 
get them. 

“And we lay it upon thee,” continued Queen 
Elizabeth, “ that now and again thou shalt de- 
vote an hour to the sweet singer whose poems 
shed luster on our reign. Whither is the fair 
Lydia flying? There is quicksilver in her 
pretty feet. Goeth she to put a girdle round 
the earth?” 

“To the front gate,” cried Lucy, starting up. 
“T hear Harry Bower’s voice!” 

“ Run, child, run. Our trusty knight, Tom 


And here is 
I love 


of the Thumb, will remain by our side.” 
Oliver Cromwell was keeping guard when 


the front door-bell rang, and kept his hand on 
Sir Rowley’s collar as the old gardener limped 
forward to open the gate. 

“Be that you, Mr. Bower?” Sir Rowley 
called. 

“ Yes, Rowley,” answered Harry, outside. 

“Open the gate—quick!” cried Lydia. 
“Don’t be frightened, Harry!” 

In a twinkling the gate was open and shut, 
Harry was inside, and Oliver Cromwell, stern 
and straight, was looking down upon the young 
man. 

Lydia rushed into Harry’s arms and kissed 
him, and he kissed her. They forgot that 
everybody was looking on. 

Cromwell frowned. Mary Queen of Scots 
and Mme. Sainte Amaranthe laughed. 

Harry Bower had in his arms a packet of 
immense size. 

“] have brought them, Lydia,” he whis- 
pered. 

“The chocolate creams, Harry ?” 

“Yes; fourteen pounds in pound bags—I 
bought some of every sort they had in the shop.” 
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He did not show any astonishment at what 
was going on around him, whatever he might 
have felt. Lydia’s letter had prepared him for 
the most amazing events, and he kept saying 
to himself as he walked to Marybud Lodge: 
“ Harry, my boy, you must not be surprised 
at anything you see. There is something very 
mysterious behind all this, but Lydia knows 
what she is about, so be prepared for wonders.” 
That is why he did not take to his heels when 
he saw all those strangely attired celebrities 
staring at him, and why he smiled quite brightly 
when a little old woman in black came for- 
ward and said: 

“Take him away, Lucy and Lydia, and tell 
him everything.” 

So the two girls conducted the fortunate 
young man to a secluded part of the grounds 
called the Nut Walk, and poured the wonder. 
ful news into his ears. He took it all very 
coolly, the only remarks he made while they 
were talking being, “ Yes, yes, yes,” “Oh, of 
course,” “ Very natural.” 

“ But are you not surprised, Harry ?” asked 
Lydia. 

“ A little—inside of me,”’ he answered. 

“You would never have guessed, would 
you?” 

“Never. But now that I know what it is, 
and see them all walking about, and hear them 
all talking, it seems the most natural thing in 
the world. What did you say in your letter? 
That you had every confidence in the strange 
friends by whom you were surrounded. That 
is enough forme. J have every confidence in 
the strange friends by whom / am surrounded. 
Can Lydia be wrong in amything she says, 
Lucy ? No, she cannot. Would I go through 
fire and water for Lydia? Yes, I would. 
Is n’t this much pleasanter than going through 
fire and water? Yes, it is. There it is in a 
nutshell.” 

“You dear boy!” said Lydia, brimming 
over with love for him. 

“You dear girl!” said Harry, brimming 
over with love for her. 

Then they both threw their arms round 
Lucy, and lavished the fondest endearments 
on her for having brought them together so 
happily, and Lucy said, “ It és nice, is n’t it?” 
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“IT came here prepared, you see,” said 
Harry, pursuing the theme. “If, when I 
entered the Lodge, I had seen all the trees 
walking about, dressed in the latest fash- 
ion, and all the cherries had hopped off 
the branches and run after me, begging 
me to eat them, and if your dear little 
pony had trotted up to me and remarked 
in French that it was a bright day, but that 
he feared we should have rain, I should 
have thought nothing of it at all, after 
reading Lydia’s letter.” 

“We must n’t stop talking here any 
longer,” said Lucy. ‘“‘ There are things 
to be purchased ; we have a grand dinner- 
party to-night, and Mrs. Peckham has 
nothing to cook.” 

“Listen to Mama Lucy,’ 
merrily. ‘“‘ Lydia, I think I shall marry 
Lucy instead of you.” 

“T would n’t have you, Harry,” said 
Lucy, in a stately way. ‘“ You are the 
property of another person. Come along, 


’ 


said Harry, 





come along.” 
Harry was introduced to the celebrities, 
and immediately won their good graces 


by distributing three pounds of chocolate 
creams among them. Mme. Tussaud took 
charge of the remainder, saying it would 
not do to make her people sick. Then she 
and Lucy and Lydia went into the kitchen 


and discussed provisions with the Mar- 
chioness of Barnet, and if anything were 
needed to complete their happiness it was 
supplied by old Mr. Scarlett, who popped 
in and said to Harry, “ How do you do, 
Harry?” just as if there had never been 
the slightest difference of opinion between 
them ; and when Harry replied that he had 
never felt better in his life, and hoped Mr. 





Scarlett was the same, the old gentleman 
said in an offhand manner: “ Just so, just 
so. Of course you will spend the day here 
and take dinner with us?” 

“‘T shall be more than delighted, sir,” 
said Harry, who was in the seventh hea- 
ven of happiness. 

It was altogether the very pleasantest 
scene that had ever taken place ina kitchen, 


**“TO SHOW THAT HE BORE NO MALICE, LOUSHKIN HOISTED ‘ 
and one could fancy the sly little god of 


TOM UP INTO THE TREE.” 


VoL. XXXI.— 76. 
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love peeping out of a corner and clapping his 
chubby hands in approval. 

Then Harry had a happy thought. He said 
that he could not go out and purchase the pro- 
visions alone; he must have feminine assis- 


tance. 
“You see, Mme. Tussaud,” he said, “it is 
not only quantity, but quality, that has to be 


seen to. I can do the quantity, but I can’t do 
the quality. That requires a lady’s judgment.” 

“Lucy,” said Mme. Tussaud, with a sly 
twinkle, “ you go with Harry Bower and look 
after the quality.” 

Harry and Lydia looked imploringly at 
Lucy, who promptly replied: ‘I should make 
the most absurd mistakes. I don’t know a 
duck from a goose unless they are walking 
about. Lydia is the proper person.” 

“But perhaps Lydia does n’t want to go 
with Harry,” said the old lady. 

“Oh, I don’t mind a bit,” said Lydia, which 
set them all laughing. 

“It can’t be done,” said Mme. Tussaud, 
‘* without some alteration in the articles of war. 
At present no one except Harry is allowed to 
go in and out.” 

Away she trotted to consult her celebrities, 
and had a hard task of it. Henry VIII in- 
sisted that it was he, and he alone, who should 
escort Lydia to the shops, and Richard III de- 
clared he could get everything that was needed 
at the point of the sword, and that it would make 
it much easier for Lydia if he went with her. 
Mime. Tussaud would not listen to them, and 
eventually returned to the kitchen and said 
that Harry and Lydia were to go. Off flew 
Lydia for her hat and mantle, and then the 
happy lovers went to the gate. 

“ Tarry not, fair maiden,” said Henry VIII; 
“our heart will be heavy until thy return. If 
thou art long absent, the birds will forget how 
to sing.” 

“He does n’t mean anything by it,” whis- 
pered Lydia, pressing Harry’s arm. “It is only 
his way.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LORIMER GRIMWEED APPEARS. 


Ir took Lydia and Harry a long time to 
make their purchases, and when all the sup- 
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plies had been bought, the kitchen and larder 
were furnished with such quantities of provi 
sions as to Cause great astonishment and admi 
ration among the domestics. Every hook had 
to be brought into use, and tables, dressers, and 
shelves were fairly loaded. Harry, feeling that 
this was the turning-point in his life, made pur 
chases in the most reckless manner, and he was 
not a bit annoyed, but only laughed at Lydia’s 
gentle remonstrances. 

“ My darling girl,” he said, “ Quality is your 
department, Quantity is mine. Just you see 
that everything is fresh; I will take care that 
they have enough.” 

There was no doubt about that. Never was 
there such a provider! Ducks and fowls by the 
dozen, fore quarters and legs of lamb, ribs of 
beef (“Short ribs, please,” Lydia had said to the 
butcher, and Harry thought it very wonderful 
of her), saddles of mutton, all the kidneys and 
sweetbreads the butcher could supply, great 
baskets of green peas, French beans, asparagus, 
new potatoes, tomatoes, and delicacies of every 
possible kind. The tradesmen were jubilant, 
and kept recommending things to Harry—hot- 
house pineapples, peaches, nectarines, grapes, 
and goodness knows what; and he kept nod- 
ding his head and saying, “ Yes, we will take 
that, and that, and that,” paying all the bills 
without asking the price. 

“Oh, Harry,” said Lydia, “you will be 
ruined!” 

But, for all that, she could not help admiring 
her dear boy for his generosity. He purchased 
other things as well as provisions—air-pistols, 
bows, arrows, and targets, bats and shuttle- 
cocks, skipping-ropes, humming-tops, whip tops, 
balls, kites, monkeys on sticks, Japanese fire- 
works, rolling-hoops, marbles, ping-pong, and an 
“ Aunt Sally” ; and he hired a magic lantern and 
slides. He almost emptied thetoy-shop. Lydia 
kept pulling at his sleeve and saying, “ No, 
no, Harry!” and he kept on ordering more 
things and saying, “ Yes, yes, Lydia; it ’s all 
right! The more the merrier.” At last she 
sank despairingly into a chair in a state of comic 
stupefaction,—which made her look prettier 
than ever, if anything could,—and the shop- 
woman brought her a glass of water. 

They made half a dozen journeys back to 
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the Lodge, followed by a regiment of stout 
errand-boys carrying heavy loads, and every 
time they presented themselves they were re- 
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“THE CELEBRITIES WERE WILD FOR FUN, AND WERE BEHAVING 
SCHOOL-BOYS SET FREE FROM SCHOOL.” (SEE PAGE 604.) 


ceived with shouts of approval by a very jolly 
lot of fun-loving royalties and notables. 

All the toys and games they had purchased 
were carried to the playground, and Harry 
and Lucy and Lydia had as much as they 
could do to explain them to the celebrities. 
Harry fitted up a new swing, which was much 
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enjoyed, the ladies sitting in it one after an- 
other, and the gentlemen pulling the ropes and 
pushing. “ Higher, higher, higher!” screamed 
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Queen Elizabeth and Mme. Sainte Amaranthe ; 
but Mary Queen of Scots was less daring, and 
shrieked in terror when she was whirled high 
in the air. Animated as was the scene which 
had been presented to the eyes of Mr. Scar- 
lett when he first beheld the celebrities, it was 
tame in comparison with what was now to be 
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seen in the playground. The celebrities were 
wild for fun, and were behaving like school- 
boys set free from school. They flew from 
one pastime to another. Queen Elizabeth was 
sitting on a rocking-horse, and Tom Thumb 
was rocking her; Cromwell and Richard Coeur 
de Lion were whirling a skipping-rope for 
Mary Queen of Scots and Mme. Sainte Ama- 
ranthe and Lucy; Guy Fawkes was setting off 
Japanese fireworks; Henry VIII and Richard 
III were trundling hoops; Houqua had taken 
pieces of very thin paper of various colors 
from the folds of his robe, and was making 
butterflies, which he kept flying in the air with 
his fan; Lydia and Harry were having a game 
of battledore and shuttlecock; Loushkin was 
on guard at the front gate, and Charles II 
on guard at the back. 

It was just when Henry VIII had run his 
hoop between Richard III’s legs, and when 
the crooked monarch was picking himself up 
and growling and fuming, and when Harry, 
roaring with laughter, was mischievously trying 
to trip the ladies with the skipping-rope, that 
Lorimer Grimweed rang the front door-bell. 


Being admitted, he saw nothing of these mad 
pranks, the playground being round the cor- 


ner, at a little distance from the lawn. The 
only persons in view were Loushkin and Sir 
Rowley. 

“ Hello, Rowley,” cried Lorimer Grimweed. 
“Who is this lamp-post, don’tcherknow? ” 

But Sir Rowley had scuttled off. Lorimer 
looked at the giant in amazement, but Loushkin 
took no notice of him. 

“ This is a rum go,” said Lorimer Grimweed. 
“ IT say, you May-pole, who are you when you ’re 
at home?” 

“When I am at home,” replied Loushkin, in 
a thunderous voice, “I am drum-major in his 
Imperial Majesty’s Preobrajensky Regiment of 
Russian Guards.” 

“Oh,” said Lorimer Grimweed, in still greater 
amazement, “that ’s what you are? ”’ 

“ That is what I am, and I give you to un- 
derstand that it is against orders to speak to 
the man at the wheel.” 

“But look here, you know,’ 
Lorimer Grimweed, with an eye to exactitude ; 
“you ’re not at the wheel, you know.” 


’ remonstrated 
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Loushkin did not reply in words. He placed 
the fingers and thumb of one huge hand upon 
Lorimer Grimweed’s head, and spun him round 
like a teetotum. 

“Oh, I say, you know!” cried Lorimer 
Grimweed. “Here! Look out! What are 
you up to? Oh, grimes! Oh, oh, oh!” 

This was the protest which came in breath 
less jerks from the spinning schemer, his teeth 
chattering, his eyeballs rolling wildly, and his 
hands stretched forth in the endeavor to catch 
hold of something to stop his spinning round 
and round. He caught hold of a human form, 
—the form of Miss Pennyback,—who, observ- 
ing what had taken place, had rushed out to his 
rescue. 

“ Keep tight hold of me,” he gasped, cling- 
ing to her both as a prop and a protection. 
“The world ’s going round—and oh, grimes! 
Did you witness the assault? Don’t 
You must have wit- 


, 


my head! 
deny it, don’tcherknow. 
nessed it.”’ 

“T did, sir,” she answered in a sympathizing 
tone, ‘‘and I was deeply grieved—though I 
cannot say I was astonished.” 

“Oh, were n’t you? That ’s a good un, 
that is. Not astonished? Oh, ah! What 
next, I wonder?” 

“Goodness knows, sir,” she said, as she sup- 
ported him into the house. “ After what has 
taken place this day nothing would astonish 
me. But, hush! Mr. Scarlett approaches!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Grimweed,” said the 
old gentleman. ‘Good morning, good morn- 
ing, good morning.” He was so nervous that 
he would have continued to repeat “ good 
morning ” several times had not Lorimer Grim- 
weed stopped him. 

“ Hang your ‘good mornings’! Here, I say 
—who’s the man on stilts, and what ’s the 
meaning of the assault committed upon me the 
moment I entered the Lodge? None of your 
shirking, don’tcherknow. I’ve got a witness, 
and I'll have heavy damages.’ 

“ Assault! Dear me! Assault! 
dear me!” The old gentleman was quite at 
sea. He stammered; he kept mopping his 
brow with a huge bandana handkerchief; in- 
deed, in those few seconds he did several things 
for which there was no reason whatever. 


, 


Dear me, 
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Lorimer Grimweed looked at him with sus- 
picion. “There ’s something in the wind,” 
thought he. 

‘Where ’s Lyddy?” he asked. 

‘‘ My daughter is in the garden.” 

“Oh, is she? She knows what I ’ve come 
for, does n’t she? And you know what I ’ve 
come for, don’t you?” 

“Ves, of course. 
you brought it?” 

“I ’ve brought it, right enough. Here it is, 
and it will be signed when Lyddy gives me the 
answer I expect—not before, Mr. Scarlett, not 
before. I’m not going to be played upon any 
longer. Not if I know it, sir! Does n’t think 
I ’m good enough for her, hey? My stars! 
That ’s rich. Not good enough? Oh! Ah!” 

“Tt is n’t exactly that, Mr. Grimweed,” said 
Mr. Scarlett, and he was glad that Lorimer 
Grimweed interrupted him, for he did not know 
what he was going to say next. 

“Oh, it ain’t exactly that, ain’t it? 
Mr. Scarlett, there ’s a sort of change in you 
that I don’t find agreeable. If you ‘re playing 
any of your tricks on me, look out, that ’s all 
I’ve got to say—look out. Hello!”—as, 


The new lease. Have 


I say, 


greatly to Mr. Scarlett’s relief, Mme. Tussaud 
sailed into the room—“ here ’s another of ’em. 
Who are you when you’re athome ?” This was 
a favorite form of inquiry with him; he con- 
sidered it smart and cutting. 

“T am a friend of the family,” replied the 
old lady, “ when I’m at home, and when I ’m 


out.”’ 

“Oh, are you? The family have a lot of 
new friends I did n’t know anything about. 
You look as if you ’d just come out of the Ark,” 
said Lorimer Grimweed with a grin. “ Grimes! 
What a bonnet! How's Noah and all the 
little uns? But here, stop a minute—I ’ve seen 
you before somewhere. By Jove, yes! But, 
no, it can’t be!” 

“My name is Mme. Tussaud. 
think you Aave seen me before.” 

“Not the wax un?” exclaimed Lorimer 


Grimweed, lost in astonishment. 


I should 
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“Do I look like ‘the wax un’? I ’m the 
original.”” Miss Pennyback was about to make 
a remark when Mme. Tussaud said, ‘‘ We can 
dispense with your presence, Miss Pennyback. 
Oblige me by retiring. Remember!” 

For a moment Miss Pennyback thought of 
resisting. She recognized a possible ally in 
Lorimer Grimweed, and she would have dearly 
loved to checkmate her enemy; but when 
Mme. Tussaud advanced toward her, with the 
magic cane extended, she gave utterance to a 
shriek, and fled. 

“ What is this?” said Mme. Tussaud, taking 
up the copy of the lease which Lorimer Grim. 
weed had put on the table. 

“Here, I say, just you drop that! It be- 
longs to me, don’tcherknow? Just you hand 
it over,’ said Grimweed. 

“‘T perceive that it’s a new lease of Marybud 
Lodge,” said Mme. Tussaud, paying no heed 
to his request. “ Are you going to sign it? I 
will be a witness.” 

“Wait till you ’re asked, old lady. The 
lease will be signed when the conditions are 
fulfilled.” 

“Is Miss Lydia one of the conditions? ” 

“Yes, she is, if you want to know. Here, I 
say, Mr. Scarlett, what’s the meaning of all 
this? I’m not the man to stand any one’s im- 
pudence, you know.” 

“My dear Mr. Grimweed,” said Mme. Tus- 
saud, very sweetly, “why put yourself out? 
You and I and the ladies and gentlemen who 
have accompanied me are going to be the best 
of friends. I will take care of the document.” 

“Tt is n’t worth the paper it ’s written on till 
it ’s signed,” said Lorimer Grimweed. 

“ Of course it is not.” 

“T say, how does it happen you know my 
name?” 

“ How does it happen I know a great many 
things?” 

“ And what do you mean by the ladies and 
gentlemen who have accompanied you? ” 

“You will soon find out,” said Mme. Tus- 


” 


saud. ‘Come and see. 


(To be continued.) 





THE COYOTE. 


By J. M. GLEEson. 


THE coyote (k6-y6’te) is a most unpopular 
little beast, sharing, though to a greater degree, 
the general discredit attached to his more or 
less civilized brother, the yellow dog. As he 
prowls around a camp or lonely ranch-house, 
making night hideous with his shrill yap-yap- 
yapping, and on the lookout for anything good 
to eat, from a leather bridle to a leg of lamb, 


He has neither the cunning of his small 
cousin the fox, nor the speed and strength of 
his big cousin the wolf, but for all that, and in 
spite of constant persecution, he manages fairly 
well to hold his own against the ill will of an 
unsympathetic world. 

In many of the Western States these animals 
are still quite numerous, and when we remember 





A FAMILY OF COYOTES AT HOME. 


his reception is ever the same—hard words and 
a harder bullet, or more likely a little strych- 
nine. He will eat anything he can catch: 
mice, prairie-dog, prairie-chicken, and of course 
the scraps left over by the big gray wolf. He 
is, in fact, a mere scavenger, but one whose ser- 
vices have not been found acceptable to man. 


that in a single family there may be from six to 
ten little coyotes, we can readily understand 
why in the wilder sections of our country they 
do not disappear altogether. 

It must keep Papa and Mama Coyote very 
busy to care for their numerous family, for they 
have not only to be fed, and that requires con- 
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stant foraging, but also guarded against innu- 
merable dangers. 

In captivity they are not always good pa- 
rents, and I saw one coyote that killed seven 
out of her litter of eight. Perhaps she did not 
wish them to grow up in captivity. It was 
curious, however, that she should have saved 
just one. She was an anxious though not over- 
gentle mother to the little survivor of this grue- 
some domestic tragedy. Sometimes, for no 
evident reason, she would pick him up in her 
mouth, the long, sharp fangs closing down over 
the little fellow wherever she happened to seize 
him, sometimes on the back,.but just as often 
on his head, and trot around her cage on noise- 
less, tireless feet, as though looking for a place 
to conceal him, the little fellow kicking and 
squealing all the time to be set free. Of 
course he could not understand that in this 
fashion his mother would have carried him 
away from danger had they been on the prairie, 
where all her instincts were developed. 

It is a very pretty sight to see a litter of lit- 
tle, brown, fuzzy coyotes when they begin to 
crawl about, and I have watched them for 
hours as they clambered and tumbled around 
their mother. They soon tried to get over the 
high board threshold of their house, and on one 


- 


occasion, when one stronger and braver than 
the rest finally did so and landed on his head 
in the wide, wide world, the very first thing he 
did was to totter over to the pool of water in 
the center of the cage and tumble in. And 
there he would have remained had I not has- 
tily summoned a keeper, for his mama made 
no response to his cries for help. 

I have never had any difficulty in making 
friends with the gray wolves I happened to be 
sketching. Immediately on my appearance, 
no matter what they were doing, they came at 
once to the bars to be scratched and talked to, 
and when their coats were changing and their 
skins very sensitive they would stand there any 
length of time while I pulled away the loose 
tufts of hair, their every action expressing a 
somewhat sullen friendliness. But with the 
coyote it was different. They never make 
friends with nor lose their fear of man. 

Generally speaking, they resemble the prairie- 
wolf, but are much smaller and of a browner 
color; their fur is also longer and the tail more 
bushy. They vary considerably in color, chang- 
ing with the seasons. In winter their coat is 
lighter, in summer darker and with more brown. 
Black coyotes, while not common, are some- 
times seen, but these are only freaks of nature. 
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SISTER BETTY’S LITTLE STORY. 
By Louise R. Baker. eo . 
— we : SZ 


Tuts is the tale that Betty told 

To the baby brother, as good as gold, 

As he cuddled down with a listening air 
In her lap as she sat in the rocking-chair : 


“There once was a boy who came through 
the gate, 

And he saw by the sun he would surely be 

late 

If away 

run; 

So he went like a shot — and that makes 1. 


to the school-house he did n't 


“ Past the old mill-pond, past the old mill, 
Past the old churchyard, a-running still ; 
When out of the churchyard a little dog 

flew 
And kept at his heels — and that makes 2. 


“ Down to the turnpike, and on to the spring, 
You might almost have thought they were 
birds on the wing. ; 
And a girl with a book-bag, under a tree, 
She also joined in — and that makes 3. 


“The three, like a whirl of the gustiest wind, 
Left the mill and the spring and the tree far 
behind ; 
Then they startled a cow down back of the 
store ; 
She joined the procession—and that makes 4. 


“ The girl and the boy and the old moo-cow 
And the little dog barking a bow-wow- 
wow, 
They all were attacked at a hornet’s hive 
By a furious hornet —and that makes 5. 
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* Over the field by the shortest way, 


Where the mowers had finished a-harvesting 
hay, 

And, sure as you live! at the big hayricks 

They scared up a rabbit — and that makes 6. 


“ High in the light clouds sounded a song, 
But it stilled right there as they rushed along, 
And down from the beautiful, beautiful heaven 
Flew a curious flicker — and that makes 7. 


“ The seven they passed like a lightning-flash, 
And making the noise of a thunder-crash ; 
The boy and the girl they were sure they 

were late, 
When a lamb came bleating—and_ that 
makes 8. 


“ With a clippety-clop, with a buzz and a moo, 
With the bark of the dog and a bird-note, too, 
On through the glen where the white sands 

shine 
Rose a butterfly flapping — and that makes 9. 


** Now hurrah for the fun! They were going so 

fast 

That the little red school-house they almost 
had passed, 

When forth stepped the teacher as trig as a 
wren, 

And called: ‘ Are n’t you early!’—and that 
makes 10.” 


“ Ten!” echoed baby, his little blue eyes 
Filled with a far-away faint surprise ; 
Then decision crept into the face of the tot: 
“ Ten, Betty Martin? It makes ten wHAT?” 
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FEATHERS. 


By Joun R. CoryeELt. 








IERRE CHAR- 
TONNE was not 
by any means the 
least excited per- 
gU/ son on the French 

= fleet which cast 

anchor in Rafala 

Bay, Madagascar, 
on a certain day 
some three hun- 
dred years ago. Pierre was to go ashore for the 
first time in more than a year. The captain 
had promised that in the morning he would 
accompany the men who were going to look 
for fresh water. 

The next morning, with his beloved blunder- 
buss borne upon his shoulder, Pierre stepped 
proudly on the beach, ready and anxious to 
meet the savage men and curious wild beasts 
he felt sure he was going to see. 

Shortly before dinner-time it was proposed 
that some of the sailors should try to shoot a 
few of the birds of which the forest seemed 
full; for fresh meat to a sailor is one of the 
greatest of luxuries, and it seemed a pity to 
do without it when it was directly at hand. 
Here was an opportunity which Pierre did not 
let pass. He entreated his commanding officer 
so earnestly to let him be one of the shooting- 
party that consent was given. 

Pierre, blunderbuss in hand, and three sailors 
started for the forest. 

An hour later, the three men hurried down 
to the beach laden with game, but without 
Pierre. Where he was they did not know; 
they had missed him more than half an hour 
before, and supposed he had returned to the 
beach. 

“ Here he is now,” suddenly exclaimed one 
of the men. 

And there indeed he was, hatless and in 
haste. As quickly as his short legs could carry 
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him he was tearing through the underbrush; 
and as he drew nearer the men on the beach 
could see that he was frightened. 

When he reached the alarmed sailors, he 
sank, panting and exhausted, on the sand. To 
all their hurried questions he could only gasp 
out, “After me!” and point to the forest. 
Whereupon they all gathered eagerly about 
him to hear his story. 

“ After we had gone about two miles into 
the forest,” he began, “I left the others, be- 
cause I thought we would see more game in 
two parties than in one. 

“A little while after I had left them I saw 
what looked like a large round white stone 
in the thick brush. I thought I might as well 
find out what it was, and made my way to it, 
and, I give you my word, it was a great big 
egg —almost as big as a tar-bucket. I made up 
my mind to carry it back to the ship to take 
home, though it was heavy; but while I stood 
with it in my arms, brushing off the dirt that 
was on the under side, I heard a rustling in the 
bushes, and then I thought there must have 
been a big bird to lay that enormous egg, and 
then I shook so that I nearly dropped the egg. 

“I got behind a tree near by and stooped 
down so that I could see through the bushes 
what kind of a bird was coming. 

“T never saw sucha thing in my life before! 
Maybe you won't believe me, but that bird 
made so much noise as it came through the 
bushes that I thought it was a herd of cattle. 
And when it came to where I could see it, 
each of its legs looked as big round as my 
leg, and it was as tall as a small tree. And 
such a beak as it had! 

“It went directly to the spot where the egg 
had been, and then I was frightened, for I knew 
if it caught me with the egg I ’d be eaten up 
in a minute. But I did n’t dare to move. 
When the monstrous creature missed the egg, 
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it set up an awful squawk. Then I dropped the 
egg and ran in the direction that seemed clear- 
est of trees. 

“ The bird ran, too, for I could hear it crash- 
ing through the bushes, and I expected every 
minute to be taken in its big mouth. By and 
by I could n’t run any more, and fell down, 
when five big birds similar to the one I had al- 
ready seen came leaping along straight at me. 

“I lifted my gun, but before I could shoot, 
the first bird had run over me and knocked me 
down. 

“| jumped up and ran, and I did n’t stop 
running till I found you, and here I am.” 
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At this the sailors laughed. 

As long as Pierre lived he was known as Big- 
Bird Pierre, for he could get nobody to believe 
him. Since his time, however, more has been 
learned of Madagascar, the island where Pierre 
landed; and though nobody has seen a living 
bird such as Pierre described, eggs and skele- 
tons of the birds have been found, and, judging 
from them, it is no wonder that the little French 
boy was frightened. 

The egg is larger than a football, and would, 
it is calculated, hold as much as one hundred 
and sixty hens’ eggs. As for the bird, it was 
of the same family as the ostrich, but was more 








“* By AND BY 1 COULD N'T RUN ANY MORE, AND FELL Down.’” 


“Ts that all? ” asked one of the men, sar- 
castically, when Pierre had ceased speaking. | 

“Yes,” answered the boy. 

“Well,” said the man, “if I were going to 
make up a yarn I ’d try to have it reasonable, 
or end in something exciting.” 

“But I did n’t make it up!” exclaimed 
Pierre, indignantly. 

“ All I’m sorry for,” said one of the men, 
“is that he did n’t bring the egg with him. It 
would have made such a rare omelet.” 





than twice as tall and proportionately heavier, 
so that, towering as it did a man’s height above 
the tallest elephant, it must have been a start- 
ling bird to see for the first time unexpectedly. 
The zpyornis, as the bird is called, does not 
exist now, but Mr. Wallace, the great naturalist, 
thinks that all the indications are that it may 
have lived within the last two centuries. 














THE FEAST OF 
LAUGHTER. 


By Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH. 











IS the very first “ day 
of the hare” 
In Wasa, the prov- 
ince of Kishu, 
And the breezes that 
sweep through the town 
Depart all a-ripple with laugh- 
ter — 
light-hearted, 
laughter. 


v 


With musical 


The month is the tenth in Japan, 

In Wasa, the province of Kishu, 
And the leaves of the bamboo are stirred, 

And the sugar-cane trembles with laughter — 
With rustle and tinkle of laughter. 


The brown baby smiles in his sleep, 

In Wasa, the province of Kishu ; 
While the fathers ha-ha at their work, 

The mothers’ lips bubble with laughter — 
With honey-sweet, mellow-toned laughter. 


Shall I tell you why mirth is abroad 
In Wasa, the province of Kishu ? 
Why the owls in the deep, gloomy shade, 


And the toad in his hole, shake with laughter— 
With silver-shrill, jubilant laughter ? 


Listen all who listen can, 

And hear this tale of old Japan! 
Ages ago the thing befell, 

But people still the story tell. 


’T was in the misty long-ago, 
Ere yet this gray old earth 
Had grown too staid and sober 
To indulge o’ermuch in mirth. 
To the sacred shrines 
of Isé, 
Where Izumo’s 
walls appear 
Purple-clad, the gods | 
assembled 
In the tenth month | 
every year. 
All affairs of love and 
wedlock 
In the whole land | 
of Japan 
There were mooted, | 
there weresettled, | 
On a wise celestial | 
plan. . 
At the first one of these meetings, 
Having half forgot the date, 
When the grand debate was over 
Certain gods arrived too late! 
Sympathy nor pity gave they — 
Brother gods in parlia- 
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vere //  Ridiculed the tardy com- 
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Since that time in all the district, 
On the “ first day of the hare,” 
Ancient men and toddling children 
Unto Isé’s shrines repair. 
Journey ended, all the graybeards 
Face the curious, wond’ring throng : 
“ Laugh, ye bright-eyes! Laugh, ye sweet-lips 
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Laugh and jest the whole day long! 
Ready smiles break out in answer 
On each satin, dusky cheek ; 
Hands are clapping, feet are dancing, 
Dimples playing hide-and-seek. 


Laughing hear the feathered people, 
Laughs the sun as he looks down, 
And, the sweet contagion spreading, 
Laughter rings through all the 
town. 





























By Rev. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


(Author of “In His Steps.’’) 


THE stage curtain had gone up, and the 
impatient audience, packed closely into the 
little theater of San Benito, was growing clam- 
orous. It had come to be amused by the great 


prestidigitator, M. Truchette, and it had waited 
now full ten minutes and no appearance of the 


great magician. An Italian audience is fre- 
quently a restless one. This one had lost pa- 
tience. There on the stage was the apparatus 
of the master—the famous table, the mysterious 
curtain, and various devices for astonishing 
the unlearned. But monsieur himself did not 
make his appearance, and the people were be- 
ginning to grow abusive of the theater-man- 
ager, M. Truchette, his assistants, and even the 
innocent little orchestra tooting and scraping 
away to fill up the time, and growing nervous 
at the murmurs of discontent on every side. 
But if the audience could have gone behind 
the scenes it would have been satisfied with 
the sight of a very effective little tableau. 
Upon a faded green settee lay the famous per- 
former, while near by stood a youth of a very 
fair countenance and a very determined look. 
He was evidently dressed for the performance, 
and his appearance was exceedingly pleasing. 
Near the stage exit of the room stood a ner- 
vous little man, evidently the stage-manager. 
His hand grasped the tasseled curtain near the 
head of the couch where M. Truchette was 
lying. He was remonstrating with him in a 


quiet but imperious tone. “ The performance 
must go forward, monsieur. If the lad can 
take your place, as he says he is able to do, 
why not let him! Hecan but fail. The peo- 
ple will not be silent much longer. Hark! 
They begin to call out already. Do you re- 
member that night in Christmas week, when 
the first tenor was unable to sing at the great 
jubilee in this very place ? The people rushed 
upon the stage and tore down all my best 
pieces. Ah! It was an irreparable damage.” 
And the little manager shrugged his shoulders 
pathetically. 

The man on the couch tried to raise his 
head, but groaned and fell back. With great 
difficulty he gasped: “‘ He—but he is only a 
lad! He cannot do anything !” 

“You forget, M. Truchette. I am eighteen 
years old. I have learned many things. | 
will do my best. I will not try to take your 
place. I will only pacify the audience.” 

“Ah, well, go! I expect the audience will 
mob us both. Ah! The pain in my eyes 
again!” And the artist sank back and seemed 
to have fainted. 

“Go on and do what you can, young man,” 
said the proprietor of the theater. “I will see 
to M. Truchette. Do you keep those childish 
people quiet. At least,” he added, with a 
grim smile, “give them something to nibble 
on, for they are growing hungry indeed.” 
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The noise in front of the curtain was swell- 
ing into a roar when the youth stepped from 
the room. He advanced slowly and with dig- 
nity to the footlights, and made an impressive 
bow. The audience was in a bad humor, but 
there was a moment’s hush, and the young 
man instantly took advantage of it. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen: I regret to say that 
M. Truchette has been suddenly seized with a 
blind headache and will be unable to appear 
before you to-night. I am Rudolph Cluny, 
his assistant. And by permission of monsieur 
I will do my best to amuse you this evening, 
begging you to excuse any slight mistakes I 
may make owing to the absence of any assis- 
tant.” 

There was something so frank and winsome 
about this speech that many of the audience 
regained their good nature. But there were 
loud cries from different parts of the house. 
“Truchette! Truchette! This is one of his 
tricks! This is but a lad! He cannot do the 
feats of monsieur!” 

Rudolph saw that his slight hold of the audi- 
ence would be gone in a moment unless he 
did something to arrest attention. He knew 


enough about audiences to know that once out 
of the grasp of the artist it is well nigh impos- 


sible to get them back again. He immedi- 
ately determined on his course of action. His 
stay of two years with his master as assistant 
had given him a good command of the regular 
stage jargon common to jugglers. And being 
exceedingly observant, he had learned many 
things of which monsieur himself was ignorant, 
and had even practised some new tricks of his 
own. He was bold and was determined to 
succeed. And across his vision there flitted to 
inspire him the little mother and the sister in 
the vale of Camprais for whom he was serving 
monsieur, and whom he hoped before long to 
visit when he had earned a little more. 

He ran his fingers through his curly hair 
and began to laugh. The cries of the audi- 
ence ceased, and very soon the people began 
to laugh, too, Rudolph’s laugh was so conta- 
gious. In the midst of it all Rudolph raised 
his hand and pointed to the ceiling of the theater. 
Instantly every eye was turned that way. 

“See!” cried Rudolph. “See the messen- 
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gers of Cupid on their way, coming down to 
earth to bring a missive to the fairest lady in 
San Benito !” 

It was a common trick of the master jug- 
gler, but it happened to be new to the people 
of San Benito. A pair of snow-white doves 
appeared to fly down from the very center of 
the theater dome. They alighted upon Ru- 
dolph’s shoulders. In the bill of one of the 
birds was a bit of paper. Rudolph took it, 
unfolded it and pretended to read as follows: 


** This to the fairest in San Benito. 

**Cupid sends thee greeting, wishing thee beauty 
and happiness many years, and assures thee that thy 
beauty will fade and thy happiness vanish if thou dost 
frown upon him who is specially favored of the gods, 

**RuDOLPH CLUNyY of Camprais.”’ 


There was a moment’s quiet from the audi- 
ence, and then the generous applause that fol- 
lowed assured Rudolph that his first attempt 
had given him favor with the fickle people. 
He smiled and grew confident. The bird 
trick, seemingly so impossible, was in reality 
very simple. The doves were well-trained pets 
of M. Truchette. Rudolph had come upon 
the stage with the birds concealed in one of 
the profondes, or deep pockets, of his dress-coat. 
When he pointed to the ceiling of the theater, 
and every eye in the audience was directed to 
it, he drew the birds from the frofonde and 
tossed them up into the air. They soared up 
a little higher and then settled back upon the 
young man’s shoulders. Every one is familiar 
with the fact that the eye is easily deceived as 
to distances. To the audience it appeared as 
if the birds actually came down from the dome. 
The light was dim up there, and at any rate 
there the birds were, and they did fly from 
somewhere and alight on the lad’s shoulders. 
As for the letter, Rudolph simply by a rapid 
movement, as he caressed one bird, placed a 
bit of paper within its bill. And the rest was 
easy, as every stage juggler is provided with 
plenty to say, speeches of flattery or nonsense, 
just to divert the audience as much as possible 
from the movements of the hands. 

Over the audience went that rustle of ex- 
pectation so dear to the soul of every actor, 
that sharp but s/i// sound, caused by the sud- 
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den catching of breath on the part of many 
people. Rudolph, with the sensitive acuteness 
of the true artist, heard and interpreted the 
sound to mean an interest on the part of the 
audience that would increase with the success 
of his performances. He felt proud to think 
that he was succeeding so well at the start and 
proceeded with his next trick with a jubilant 
feeling in his heart. 

This was the “ Mysterious Table,” on which 
he placed a basket of oranges which, after be- 
ing covered with a silken cloth, were trans- 
formed to vases of fresh-cut roses. ‘The trick 
succeeded perfectly, as did also the “ Mysteri- 
ous Curtain,” another favorite trick of his clever 
master. The trick was witnessed by the sim- 
ple but sharp-eyed people of San Benito with 
feelings of astonishment, and loud cries of 
“‘ Bravo!”’ greeted the youthful performer, who 
bowed his acknowledgments and felt very 
happy as he proceeded with his next attempt, 
the “ Magic Painting.” 

This was also entirely new to the people of 
San Benito, who were beginning to have an 
admiration for this young man from Camprais. 
They watched the performance with great 
eagerness. While Rudolph, who had never 
before attempted the magic painting alone, de- 
termined that come what might he would suc- 
ceed with it. But alas! Who can anticipate 
all the possibilities which await one in that 
difficult game of legerdemain. 

A gilt frame, four feet square, resting upon 
an easel, had been standing upon the stage 
during the performance. Rudolph now placed 
it upon a small platform which he brought out 
from behind the scenes, saying as he did so, 
that he wanted everybody to see the most 
wonderful painting in all Europe, or, for that 
matter, in the world. 

Within the picture-frame was a piece of 
blank canvas, or what appeared to be this. 
Rudolph now walked deliberately to the side 
of the stage and waved his wand. The people 
looked on in breathless anticipation. Slowly 
the outlines of a landscape began to be visible 
on the canvas. Then they disappeared, and 


Rudolph turned pale, and for the first time in 
the evening seemed disconcerted. The trick 
had failed, and owing to the peculiar way in 
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which it was performed by the master,-Rudolph 
was uncertain concerning the next movement. 
He hesitated, and for a moment he was so 
confused that he could not think of anything to 
do or say in order to cover his failure. 

That hesitation was fatalto him. The fickle 
audience began to hiss. Rudolph stretched 
out his arm with a gesture of beseeching ap- 
peal. It was too late. The people began to 
raise the cry, “ Truchette! Truchette!” 

Rudolph stepped to the footlights and tried 
to pacify them. At that instant the little man- 
ager also appeared and added his voice to that 
of the young performer. But the sight of the 
manager seemed to arouse the audience rather 
than quiet it. He was very unpopular with 
some of the leading citizens of San Benito. 
And instantly a cry arose against him. 

“Bring out Truchette! Make good the 
performance! Bah! The lad cannot repay 
us for coming!” were the cries of many. In 
vain the manager protested that monsieur was 
ill and unable to appear. In vain Rudolph 
begged the people to have patience and he 
would show them wonders. The people were 
not to be appeased. 

Just then a cry of “ Fire!” was heard. 

The little theater was surrounded by build- 
ings, and its entrance was small and insuffi- 
cient. It had been condemned by the in- 
spectors, but nothing had been done to remedy 
the matter. It was this, for one thing, that 
had made the people of San Benito indignant 
at the theater-manager. That cry of fire raised 
a panic. The people turned and made a 
frantic rush for the doors. Women shrieked, 
and men howled like wild beasts as they tram- 
pled one another. It was at that moment that 
Rudolph Cluny regained his composure and 
saw that unless the panic was arrested, a hor- 
rible disaster would befall the people. 

He had a very sweet voice, and at once he 
began to sing one of the popular ballads of 
the day in a tone so tender and expressive that 
the people stopped. It is a well-known fact 
that singing can be heard much farther than a 
shout or an ordinary call of the human voice. 
And this plaintive song rising from the soul of 
the slender lad upon the stage was so thrilling 
in its fearless courage and quiet repose that it 
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had the effect of stopping the mad rush for the 
doors. ‘The lad finished one stanza of the 
song and began the second, and the song 
seemed to have an enchantment for the music- 


loving Italians. They actually applauded the 


“* THE LAD FINISHED ONE STANZA OF 


Again 


He 


singer when the last note died away. 
Rudolph instantly seized the opportunity. 
spoke clear and strong: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, it is the rear of the 
theater which is in flames. See the smoke 
coming toward me from the back? The front 
is open and untouched. There is plenty of 
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go outas usual. Behold 


I will remain here until you are all safely 


time to escape if you 
me! 
out!” 
The people shouted “ Bravo !” and began to 
go out, but without any panic. The theater had 
indeed caught fire at 
the extreme rear. The 
flames burned with ex- 
traordinary 


Rudolph 


them bursting through 


rapidity. 
could see 
the scenes at his left. 
Before all the people 
were out of the theater, 
the smoke rolled in bil- 
lows across the stage 
and a burning piece of 
wood was blown to 
Rudolph’s feet. He 
leaped down to make 
his way out. But ere 
he had groped his way 
through the orchestra 
circle, already blinded 
by the smoke which 
filled little audi- 
torium, flashed 
into his mind the fact 
that M. Truchette lay 
asleep or perhaps suf- 
focating in the little 


the 
there 


room at the right of the 
He had been 
by 


stage ! 
forgotten every- 
body! 
Rudolph did _ not 
hesitate a moment. 
He leaped up again 
and crawled on _ his 
hands and knees across 
the 


little 


toward 
the 


the stage 
entrance of 
room where monsieur 
had been left. The heat and smoke were terrible. 
He felt burning brands drop on him. Twice his 
He extinguished the flames 
The door 


hair caught fire. 
with his hands and still crept on. 
of the little room was open. He rose to his 
feet and rushed in. He could He 
Yes, monsieur was still on the 


not see. 


could only feel. 
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“HE CAUGHT HIM UP AND STAGGERED OUT ACROSS THE STAGE.” 
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Whether dead or suffocating he could 
not tell. He caught him up and staggered out 
across the stage. The stage wasin flames. Ru- 
dolph rushed through them, and with the bur- 
den in his arms again descended to the orches- 
tra circle. It was a terrible moment to him. 
The entire building seemed aflame, so rapidly 
But at last he reached the 
doors. He rushed out. Ah! How sweet the 
air and the cool night! And how the people 
shouted when he appeared with his burden ! 
He fell fainting, but strong arms raised him and 
bore him to a place of safety, while the theater of 
San Benito roared in the embrace of the fiery ele- 
ment as if enraged at the escape of its prisoners. 

When Rudolph recovered from his burns, 
which were serious and at one time threatened 
to be fatal, the people of San Benito honored 


couch. 


had the fire spread. 


NOTE BY THE 
the performance in the little theater. 
another name. 








The story has never until now been made public in this country. 
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BENITO. 


They 


struck 


him with everything in their power. 
were not ungrateful. A medal 
off, commemorating the event, and Rudolph 
proudly wore it home; and the little mother 
and sister in the vale of Camprais wept glad 
tears over the dear lad who had done so much 
to honor them. 

M. Truchette was not unmindful of his for- 
mer assistant, and gave him encouragement to 


was 


study music and develop his voice, which a 
noted master declared to be well worth the 
instruction. And several years later Rudolph 
Cluny was singing the ballads of the country to 
delighted audiences in Europe. He grew to be 
a tall, handsome man. And, better than all, he 
was brave and good. And he 
the medal given him by the fickle but gener- 
ous people of San Benito. 


always wore 


AUTHOR. —This story was related to me by an Italian lady who was present at the scene of 
Rudolph Cluny is a real being of flesh and blood, although he is known by 
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Dear little Marjorie Boulton, 
Sweet little lady mine! 

One of earth’s blithesome fairies, 
Alert in the glad sunshine. 
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Well may the grateful blossoms 
Nestle and thrive in thy clasp, 

And hearts grow warm and tender 
At the thought of thy gentle grasp. 


> 
> 
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So, little Marjorie Boulton, 
We ’ll gaze on the picture awhile, 
Quite sure that the face in a moment 
Will brightly respond with a smile! 
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THE BUILDING OF 


THE 


“BLACK HAWK.” 


By S. D. V. Burr. 


THe Black Hawk was built last year and 
paddled and sailed all summer by a boy of 
fifteen, who did not spare the boat in any way, 
and it now lies in dry-dock (down the cellar) 
for the winter, safe and sound in every stick. 
This summer it will be sandpapered, painted, 
and put in commission again. 

There are two ways of building a canoe: one 
is to get a plank for a keelson, a couple of strips 
for the gunwales, any old wooden barrel hoops 
for ribs, tack on the canvas, and there you 
are. This certainly makes a quick job, but 
the result is a thing horrible 
to look at, and which will sure- 
ly be thrown away unless the 
owner can find a more foolish 


gins; but it is really quick, since, when once 
started on the frame, things go with a rush. 

The Black Hawk, however, is a regular In- 
dian canoe model, with raised stem and stern, 
bulging sides, and flat bottom. It is 11% feet 
long, 12 inches deep, 24 inches wide at the gun- 
wales at the center, and 28 inches in the widest 
part at the center. The bow is curved, while 
the stern is straight to carry the rudder. 

The keelson is of spruce 4 inches wide by 1 
inch thick and 1o feet long. At each end this 
is recessed to receive the stem and stern posts, 








boy who will pay him fifty 
cents for the outfit. 

The next way is to build the 
boat in accordance with a plan, 
knowing beforehand just what 
you are going to do, and hav- 
ing in your mind a clear pic- 
ture of what the boat will look 
like when finished. This is not 
only the best method but the 
easiest, and is sure to produce a craft of which 
you will never be ashamed, either for its looks 
or its sailing qualities. Perhaps it will seem that 
this last plan is slow, because it is necessary to 
do a little work before the actual building be- 
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FIG 
which are held in place by brass screws. ‘The 
stem piece (Fig. 1) is made of 1%4-inch plank, 
properly curved at its forward edge, which is 
beveled each side to make the edge % inch 
thick. Along this edge the canvas is afterward 
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MAST 4/2.’ 


Leach, 6 ft. 3 in. 








Dimensions of the mizzen-sail: ¢ Yard, 6 ft. 
Boom, 4 ft. 2 in. 
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CONSTRUCTION DIAGRAMS OF THE BLACK HAWK. 
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tacked. Both bow and stern posts are braced 
to the keelson as indicated in the drawings. 
Each end of each gunwale (they are made of 
24% by % inch spruce) is planed off so as to fit 
nicely against the posts, and is held by screws. 
The same course is afterward followed with the 
longitudinal or lengthwise strips. 

We are now ready to make the three mold- 
boards which govern the cross-section, and 
upon which depend the lines of the boat (Figs. 
2 and 3). One of these (Fig. 2) is placed at 
the center, while the other two (Fig. 3) are 
placed one at 28 inches “ forward” and one 28 
inches “aft” of this center mold-board. The 
two end mold-boards are of the same size. All 
of these are made with notches to receive the 
gunwales and keelson, which are only lightly 
nailed in place, as the boards are, of course, to 
be removed finally. A permanent cross-rib and 
braces are shown in Fig. 4. This is to be in- 
serted after the temporary mold-board (Fig. 2) 
is removed. The frame is now in shape, with 
the keelson, gunwales. and posts in position, 
and is ready to receive the longitudinal strips. 

These strips can be made of spruce. The 
longest are 12 feet. ‘They should be 1% inches 
wide by ;*; inch thick. The best and cheapest 
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SKELETON PLANS OF THE BLACK HAWK 
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way to get them is to pick out a plank free from 
knots and of the required thickness, and have this 
sawed into strips at the mill. Better get twenty 
of these. The ends of these are beveled and 
nailed permanently to the posts. Be careful 
not to nail these strips to the mold-boards, 
which, as has been said, are later to be removed. 
One strip is placed along the keel and six on 
each side. Since these ribs govern the outside 


appearance of the boat after the canvas has 
been put on, it is of the greatest importance 


A DRY 


to have both sides of exactly the same curva- 
ture. By turning the frame upside down and 
standing at one end, any irregularity can be 
seen and remedied. First-class cross-ribs, to 
be found everywhere, can be made of sugar- 
barrel hoops. This wood is strong and tough, 
easily worked and easily bent. These hoops 
should be dressed down to 34 or 1 inch wide 
by % inch thick. They are now to be bent to 
the cross-section of the boat, in order to fit 
within the lengthwise strips already in the 
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frame. The longer ones are selected for the 
center, the shorter ones being used near the ends. 
They are soaked in a bath-tub full of hot wa- 
ter, after which they can be bent to the de- 
sired shape. 

In placing the ribs it is best to work from the 
center, one rib at a time, alternately toward the 
stem and stern. The ribs are first nailed to the 
keelson, and are then tacked to each of the long 
strips. This should be done with copper tacks, 
from the inside, long enough to pass through 


SAIL. 


both pieces and be clenched on the outside. The 
only reason for nailing from the inside is that it 
makes a better appearance to have the heads in- 
side, rather than the clenched ends. The ends of 
the ribs must be firmly secured to the gunwales, as 
these ribs form their only support, and are under 
great strain when the sail is full, and the captain 
is sitting on one gunwale, with his toes under the 
other, and “ hiking” out to keep the canoe on a 
level keel. In the Black Hawk a strip of soft, 
thin brass was carried along the gunwale over 
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the ends of the ribs. It was nailed at each 


side of each end of each rib, these nails going 
through the gunwale and clenching upon the 
inside. 

To form the upward curve at each end, four 
pieces of %-inch pine plank are cut to the 


OF THE 


‘BLACK HAWK. (May, 


should be No. 10 duck, 52 inches wide and 12 
feet long. It is tacked along the keelson for 
about 5 feet; then, beginning at the center, it 
is hauled over the gunwale upon each side and 
tacked about half-way down -he inside face of 


the gunwale. This work must go along evenl) 


THE BLACK HAWK UNDER FULL SAIL. 


proper curve (a, in Figs. 1 and 5). These are 
nailed to the posts, and are held to the gun- 
wales by vertical cleats nailed over the joints. 
A brace is placed between the gunwales, 28 
inches from each end. This not only strength- 
ens the frame, but also forms the support for 
the mast, as shown in Fig. 6. This, in addition, 
receives the deck strips, which are afterward 
covered with canvas, 

The mainmast step is made of a piece of brass 
tubing 2 inches in diameter by 4 inches high 
(Fig. 7). This is cut quartering for 2 inches, and 
these parts are bent outward at right angles to 
form a spider. This is screwed to the keelson 
by four brass screws. The same course is 
followed with the mizzenmast, which need be 
only 1% inches in diameter at the bottom. 


We are now ready for the canvas. This 


upon each side. At about 2% or 3 feet each 
side of the center it becomes necessary to split 
the canvas along the keel and take out a gore 
piece, in order that the cloth may be taken 
around the ends without wrinkling. If this 
work is carefully done the surface should be 
perfectly smooth. Where the duck is split 
the edge of one piece is tacked to the frame, 
then the joint is covered with white lead, and 
the other edge pulled over and tacked on top. 
There is no danger of a joint made in this way 
ever leaking, for the tacking presses the outer 
layer of canvas in the closest contact with the 
white lead, which, in a measure, acts as a water- 
proof cement. 

A keel of 1 by 1% inch spruce is then 
screwed on the bottom, extending from the 
end of the curve at the bow to the stern post; 
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the forward end of the keel is beveled to meet 
the bevel of the curved bow. The keel is then 
screwed on. This is then covered with a brass 
strip, which is extended around the cutwater. 
This protects the bottom when dragging the 
canoe over the ground. 

In sailing it will be found necessary to be pro- 
vided with a deep detachable keel. A sketch 
of this with its dimensions is shown in Fig. 8. 
Four springs, made of a bed-spring and shaped 
as shown, are secured to each side of the keel- 
board by copper staples. At each side of the 
permanent keel are four brass screws so placed 
that the springs pass over them and hold the 
board in place, and yet, by pulling the keel 
toward the bow, it can easily be removed when 
necessary. 

The first coat of paint on the canvas which 
now completely covers the outside of the canoe, 
with the exception of the keel, should be a 
first-class mixed white lead. The duck is first 
thoroughly wetted and the paint then laid on, 
on the outside only. Not so much paint will 
be needed if the canvas is wet, and by using 
white paint for a first coat the boat will not 
be disfigured upon the inside by any paint that 
may strike through, for the paint is almost sure 
to do this. After this has thoroughly dried, it 
is rubbed down with coarse sandpaper and the 
final coat of yacht black put on. 

Fig. 9 gives the dimensions and shape of the 
sails, which are of the ordinary lateen pattern. 
A good quality of heavy muslin with double 
seams will answer the purpose. ~ 

The rudder-blade (Fig. 10) is made of a 34-inch 
spruce board, let into a 14-inch square stick. 
Inthe rudder are inserted two brassscrew-eyes,10 
inches apart. Two similar screw-eyes the same 
distance apart are put in the stern post. A 
brass rod (fastened to the boat with a short 
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chain in order to prevent its being lost) is passed 
through all the eyes. 

The tiller-rope extends through screw-eyes 
on the inside of the gunwales to a pulley-block 
at the bow, so that the rudder can be handled 
no matter at what place in the canoe the boy 
may be. Three jam cleats for fastening the 
sheets are conveniently placed along the gun- 
wales on both sides. 

Do not use any iron in any part of the boat ; 
use brass screws and screw-eyes and copper 
tacks and nails. To do this costs a little more, 
but there is no danger of an important joint 
giving way through rust, for water is bound to 
get in the boat, either from the rain or from 
shipping it over the sides. 

The descriptions and the diagrams given in 
this article have avoided, as far as possible, going 
into minute details, for the reason that such de- 
tails often confuse any but a trained mechanic. 
It is expected that the photographs of the fin- 
ished boat will furnish to the boy canoe-builder 
the information intentionally omitted in the de- 
scriptions. The main purpose of this article is 
to start the boy right in the essential part of 
the work, and then let him exercise his own in- 
genuity in the matter of finish. 

The expense account should not exceed the 
following : 


Copper tacks and nails....... ... ... 
Brass screws and screw-eyes........... 
Gromets for sails 

Fittings, galvanized............ : 


Sail-sticks, spruce 


Muslin for sails 








BED-TIME. 


By KATHARINE PYLE. 


GOOD NIGHT IN THE NURSERY. 


Now all the little toys are going to sleep, 
The dolls and Noah’s Ark and old tin sheep, 


The music-box, the marbles, and the kite: 
The curtains have been drawn, and it is night. 


They do not wish to play; they talk no more: 
Put them away and close the cupboard door. 


TOMMY TOYMAN. 


WHEN the little children 
Are all asleep in bed, 

Comes old Tommy Toyman, 
With his noiseless tread. 


No one sees him coming, 
Creeping up the stairs, 

In the tasseled nightcap 
That he always wears. 


A pair of great round spectacles 
He has upon his nose, 

And straight up to the nursery 
And to the toys he goes. 


When old Tommy Toyman 
Finds the little toys 

Torn and scratched and broken 
By careless girls and boys, 


He sends each one bad dreams, 
To dance above their heads; 

So all night they see them, 
Whirling round their beds. 


But when Tommy Toyman 
Finds that, after play, 

The toys are all in order, 
And neatly put away, 


Then puff! he blows the good dreams, 
Like bubbles, shining bright, 

To float above the children’s heads 
And round their beds all night : 


That ’s what Tommy Toyman 
Does, I ’ve heard it said, 
When the little children 
Are all asleep in bed. 

















NOVEL EXPERIENCES. 


By CAROLYN WELLs. 


Just once, in far-off Labrador, the sun gave 
warming rays, 

And this excited Eskimo exclaimed in great 
amaze : 

“Though all my life I’ve known the cold, 

and ice, and freezing storm, 

I never knew the sun could shine enough to 
make one warm /” 





Another day, on desert sands, 


the rain came pouring 
down, 

And this affrighted African 
cried, with a _ fearful 
frown: 

‘All my life long 1’ve known 
the heat and burning sun, 
but yet 

I never knew the rain could 
fall enough to make one 


wet/”’ 























UNFORTUNATE CONCERT. 


By KaTE BALDWIN ROBERTSON. 


























Miss Pussy and Towser and Neddy, all three, 

Were sure that their singing was sweet as could be. 
“ What a pity,” they said, “that the world cannot hear 

The sound of our voices so sweet and so clear!” 


Then Neddy suggested, with no little pride, 
“What say you, my friends, if a concert we tried?” 
Soon tickets were issued, a hundred or more, 


And the evening appointed brought crowds to the door. 








Miss Pussy appeared in a dress of bright green, 

Quite pleased with herself— that was plain to be seen. 
Then Towser began with a Bow-wow-wow-wow, 

And Pussy chimed in with a thrilling Me-ow. 

















THE UNFORTUNATE CONCERT. 


The audience looked troubled, and cried, “This won't do! 
This concert is scarcely worth listening to.” 
Just then Mr. Neddy gave forth his best bray ; 
It startled the audience, and they all ran away. 








Our trio to blows I ’m afraid almost came; 
Puss stoutly maintained Ned was chiefly to blame; 
She scolded the poor chap, and Towser did, too, 


And then off the stage all three of them flew. 
, 
,; “ai 
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Straight back to their home Puss and Towser did run, 
While Ned soon found thistles than singing more fun; 
I fancy they ‘ll now be content to remain 

In their own humble sphere, nor try concerts again. 


















































A DUTCH TREAT. 


By Amy B. JOHNSON. 


"VE been crying again, 
father.” 

“Have you, sweet- 
heart? I’m sorry.” 

“ Father.” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ T don’t like Holland 
at all. I wish we had 
stayed in New York. 
And I would much ra- 
ther stay in Amsterdam 

} with you to-day than to 
go and see those horrid 
little Dutch children. 
I ’m sure I shall hate 
them all.” 

“ But how about Ma- 
rie? You want to see 
her, don’t you?” 

“No. I’m very much 
annoyed with Marie. I don’t see why she 
could not have been contented in New York. 
After taking care of me ever since I was a baby, 
she must like me better than those nieces and 
nephews she never saw till yesterday.” 

“T am sure Marie loves you very dearly, 
Katharine, but you are getting to be such a big 
girl now that you no longer need a nurse, and 
Marie was homesick. She wished to come 
back to Holland years ago, but I persuaded 


her to stay till you were old enough to do with- 
out her, and until Aunt Katharine was ready 
to come to New York and live with us, promis- 
ing her that when that time came you and I 
would come over with her, just as we have done, 
on our way to Paris. We must not be selfish 
and grudge Marie to her sisters, who have not 
seen her for twelve years.” 

“T am homesick now, too, father. I was so 
happy in New York with my dolls—and you 
—and Marie — and —” 

“So you shall be again, darling; in a few 
months we will go back, taking dear Aunt 
Katharine with us from Paris, and you will soon 
love her better than you do Marie.” 

Katharine and her father, Colonel Easton, 
were floating along a canal just out of Amster- 
dam, in a ¢rekschuit, or small passenger- 
boat, on their way to the home of one of 
Marie’s sisters, two of whom were married and 
settled near one of the dikes of Holland. 
Katharine was to spend the day there with her 
nurse, and make the acquaintance of all the 
nieces and nephews about whom Marie had 
told her so much, while her father was to re- 
turn to Amsterdam, where he had business to 
transact with a friend. They had arrived in 
Holland only the day before, when Marie had 
immediately left them, being anxious to get 
home as soon as possible, after exacting a 
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promise from the colonel that Katharine should 
visit her the next day. 

Katharine felt very sure she would never like 
Holland, as she gazed rather scornfully at the 
curious objects they passed: the queer gay- 
colored boats, the windmills which met the 
eye at every turn, with their great arms waving 
in the air, the busy-looking people, men and 
women, some of the latter knitting as they 
walked, carrying heavy baskets on their backs, 
and all looking so contented and placid. 

“Try and think of the nice day you are 
going to have with Marie and the children,” 
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little things, father? Just look at their great 
clumps of shoes —” 

“ Yes — klompen,; that is what they are called 
Katharine.” 

“ And their baggy clothes and short waists! 
One of them knitting, too! Well, I would 
never make such a fright of myself, even if I did 
live in Holland, which I’m glad I don’t.” 

By this time they had made the landing. 
Then Katharine and Marie fell into each 
other’s arms and cried, gazed at in half-fright- 
ened curiosity by seven small, shy Hollanders, 
and in pitying patience by a very large colonel. 


> 
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**THE WINDMILLS WHICH MET THE EYE AT EVERY TURN, WITH THEIR GREAT ARMS WAVING IN THE Air.” 


said the colonel; “then this evening I will 
come for you, and we will go together to Paris, 
and when you see Aunt Katharine you will be 
perfectly happy. See, we are nearly at the 
landing, and look at that row of little girls 
and boys. I do believe they are looking for 
you.” 

“ Yes; they must be Marie’s sister’s children ; 
I know them from the description Marie has 
read me from her letters. Are n’t they horrid 


“Au revoir. I will call for Katharine this 
afternoon,” called Colonel Easton, when the 
time came for him to go on board again. 

Katharine waved her handkerchief to her fa- 
ther as long as his boat was in sight. 

“See, Miss Katharine,” said Marie,—in Dutch 
now, for Katharine understood that language 
very well, Marie having spoken it to her from 
her infancy,—“ here is Gretel, and this is her 
little sister Katrine and her brother Jan. The 
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others are their cousins. Come here, Lotten; 
don’t be shy. Ludolf, Mayken, Freitje, shake 
hands with my little American girl; they were 
all eager to come and meet you, dear, so I had 
to bring them.” 

Katharine shook hands very soberly with 
the little group, and then walked off beside 
Marie, hearing nothing but the clatter-clatter 
of fourteen wooden shoes behind her. 

Soon they arrived at the cottage, and in a 
moment seven pairs of klompen were ranged in 
a neat row outside a small cottage, while their 
owners all talked at once to two sweet-faced 
women standing in the doorway. These were 
Marie’s sisters, whose husbands were out on 
the sea fishing, and who lived close beside 
each other in two tiny cottages exactly alike. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Katharine, as, panting and 
breathless, she finally joined the group, “ do you 
’ always take off your shoes before you go into the 
house?” 

“ Why, of course,” said the children. 

“ How funny!” said Katharine. 

Then Marie, who had been left far behind, 
came up and introduced the little stranger to 


Juffrouw Van Dyne and Juffrouw Boekman, 
who took her into the house, followed by the 
three children who belonged there and the four 


cousins who belonged next door. They took 
off her coat and hat and gave her an arm- 
chair to sit in as she nibbled a tiny piece of 
gingerbread, while large pieces from the same 
loaf disappeared as if by magic among the 
other children. Then Gretel showed to her 
her doll; Jan shyly put into her hand a very 
pretty small model of the boat she had come 
in on that morning; Lotten offered her a piece 
of Edam cheese, which she took, while politely 
declining Mayken’s offer to teach her to knit; 
little Katrine deposited a beautiful white kit- 
ten on her lap; Ludolf showed her a fine pair 
of klompen on which his father was teaching 
him to carve some very pretty figures; Freitje 
brought all his new fishing-tackle and invited 
her to go fishing with him at the back of the 
house, It was not long before Katharine forgot 
that she was homesick, and grew really interested 
in her surroundings; and later the dinner, con- 
sisting chiefly of fish and rye bread, tasted very 
good to the now hungry Katharine. 


A DUTCH TREAT. 


It was after dinner that the tragedy happened. 
The children had all started out for a walk. 
Before they had gone more than a mile from 
the house the fog settled all around them —so 
dense, so thick, blotting out everything, that 
they could not see more than a step ahead. 
They were not frightened, however, as all they 
had to do was to turn round and go straight 
ahead toward home. The children took one an- 
other’s hands at Gretel’s direction, stretching 
themselves across the road, Katharine, who held 
Gretel’s hand, being at one end of the line. 
They walked on slowly along the dike for 
a short time, talking busily, though not able 
to see where they were going, when sud- 
denly Katharine felt her feet slipping. In try- 
ing to steady herself she let go of Gretel, 
gave a wild clutch at the air, and then rolled, 
rolled, right down a steep bank, and, splash! 
into a pool of water at the bottom. For a mo- 
ment she lay half stunned, not knowing what 
had happened to her; then, as her sense 
came, “ Oh,” thought she, “ I must be killed, or 
drowned, or something!” She tried to call 
“ Gretel,” but her voice sounded weak and 
far off, and she could see nothing. Slowly she 
crawled out of the pool, only to plunge, splash! 
into another. She felt, oh, so cold, wet, and 
bruised! “I must have rolled right down the 
dike,” she thought. “If I could find it, I 
might climb up again.” She got up and tried 
to walk, but sank to her ankles in water at 
every step. 

She was a little lame from her fall, and soaked 
from head to foot. Her clothes hung around 
her most uncomfortably when she tried to walk. 
But, if she had to crawl on hands and knees, she 
must find the house; so, plunging, tumbling, 
rising again, she crawled in and out of ditches, 
every minute getting more cold and miser- 
able. 

But on she went, shivering and sore, every 
moment wandering farther from her friends, 
who were out searching all along the bottom 
of the dike. 

After what seemed to her a long time, she 
came bump up against something hard. She 
did not know what it was, but she could have 
jumped for joy, if her clothes had not been so 
heavy, to hear a voice suddenly call out in 
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A DUTCH TREAT. 


Dutch: “ What’s that? Who has hit against 
my door? Ach! where in the world have you 
come from?” Then in a considerably milder 
tone: “Ach! the little one! and she is English. 
How did you get here, dear heart ?” 

«“ | —1—fell down the dike. I have — lost 
— everybody. Oh, how shall I ever get back 
to father?” answered Katharine in her very 
poor Dutch. 

“But tell me, little one, where you came 
from —ach! so cold and wet!” 

“T was spending the day with Marie and 
Gretel —and—Jan—and we were walking 
on the dike when the fog came on; then I 
fell, and could not find my way —” 

“Gretel and Jan—could they 
frouw Van Dyne’s children ?” 

“Yes, yes,” eagerly; “that is where I was. 
Oh, can you take me back, dear, dear juffrouw ?” 

“Yes, when the fog clears away, my child. 
I could not find the house now; it is more than 
two miles from here. Besides, you must put off 
these wet clothes; you will get your death of 
cold — poor lambkin.” 

At this Katharine’s sobs broke forth afresh. 
It must be late in the evening now, she thought ; 
her father would come to Marie’s and would 
not be able to find her — 

“ No, dear child ; it is only four o’clock in the 
afternoon. The fog may clear away very soon, 
and then I will take you back.” 

Quickly the wet garments were taken off and 
hung about the stove. Katharine presently 
found herself wrapped up in blankets in a great 
arm-chair in front of the fire, a cushion at her 
back and another under her feet, drinking some 
nice hot broth, and feeling so warm and com- 
fortable that she fell fast asleep, and awoke two 
hours later to find the room quite light, the fog 
almost gone, the juffrouw sitting beside her 
knitting, and a comfortable-looking cat purring 
noisily at her feet. 

“‘T think I have been asleep,” she said. 

“T think you have,” said Dame Donk. 

Just then a loud knock was heard at the 
door, a head was poked in, then another, and 
still another. The cottage was fast filling up, 
There stood, first of all, poor, pale, frightened 
Marie, holding a large bundle in her arms, Jan 
with another smaller one, Gretel carrying a 


be Juf- 
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pair of shoes, and one of the sisters, completely 
filling up the doorway with her ample propor- 
tions, last of all. 

It appears that as soon as the fog had begun 
to clear, the good Dame Donk had despatched 
a boy from a neighboring cottage to let them 
know where Katharine was, and that her ward- 
robe would need replenishing. 

The excitement on finding the child safe and 
sound may be better imagined than described. 
How she was kissed, cried, and laughed over, 
what questions were asked and not answered, 
as she was taken into an adjoining room and 
arrayed in a complete suit of Gretel’s clothes, 
even to the klompen, for, alas! her French shoes 
were now in no condition to be worn, the 
pretty blue frock torn and stained and hope- 
lessly wet, the hat with its dainty plume crushed 
and useless; indeed, every article she had worn 
looked only fit for the rag-bag. 

Gretel was so much smaller than Katha- 
rine that the clothes were a very tight fit, the 
skirt which hung round Gretel’s ankles reach- 
ing just below Katharine’s knees, and it was a 
funny little figure that stepped back into the 
room—no longer a fashionably dressed New 
York maiden, but a golden-haired child of Hol- 
land, even to the blue eyes, sparkling now with 
fun and merriment. 

“But did n’t you bring a cap for me, 
Marie?” she asked in a grieved tone. 

“ Ah, no, deary; I never thought of a cap.’ 

“ Well, you must put one on me the minute 
we get back.” 

“Oh, what will father say?” she cried de- 
lightedly, as she surveyed herself in the little 
mirror. 

This sobered Marie at once. What would 
“father” say, indeed? Would he not have a 
right to be very angry with her, that she had 
allowed the child to get into such danger ? 


, 


“Where is Katharine?” asked the colonel, 
as he stood, tall arid commanding, on the thresh- 
old, later that evening, surveying eight small 
Hollanders, looking so much alike, except for 
the difference in their sizes, that they might 
have passed for eight Dutch dolls propped up 
in a row against the wall. 

A sudden shriek of laughter, and one of the 
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dolls was in his arms, smothering him with 
kisses. Then every one began to talk at once, 
as usual, and it was not until late the next even- 
ing, when he and Katharine were steaming out 
of Amsterdam, that the colonel was told the 
whole story and for the first time fully under- 
stood all that had happened to his little girl on 
that eventful day. 

Meanwhile the new light in his daughter’s 
eyes and the laughter on her lips kept him from 
any desire to inquire too deeply into the reason 


A DUTCH TREAT. 


for a certain embarrassed frightened look on the 
faces of the women. 

Before leaving Amsterdam the colonel was 
obliged to purchase a complete suit of Dutch 
garments for Katharine as a memento of this 
visit, and “ because they are so pretty, father,” 
she said, and “ Oh, father, I just love Holland! 
As for those Dutch children, I think they are 
simply the dearest, sweetest things I ever saw, 
and I have promised to write to Gretel as 
soon as ever I get to Paris.” 


THE CHILDREN OF HOLLAND. 


By Ciara F. Berry. 








HE children of Holland, that queerest of places, 
Are healthy and happy, with bright little faces. 


You ’Il hear them go clattering down on the street 
With queer-looking, quaint wooden shoes on their feet. 


These children are kept just 
as neat as a pin, 
considered in 


For drt is 


Holland a sin. 








They play hide-and-seek, fly kites in the air — 


No happier children you ’ll find anywhere. 


P and down, by the dikes, they 


will skate like the wind; 
In games and amusements 
they ’re never behind. 


They ’ve dolls, tops, and mar- 
bles, and all sorts of toys, 


And the girls are as sturdy and gay as the boys. 


They keep at their tasks till the work is all done; 
Then they sport and they frolic in jolliest fun. 











What matter Dutch costumes or Yankee togs, pray, 


When young lads and lassies are ready for play? 


HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
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A BLOOMING BIRD. 


By Mary Evetyn THomas. 


THEY were walking on the terrace, 
Mama and little Fred; 

There they met a stately peacock, 
His gorgeous tail outspread. 


As they stepped out of the pathway, 
To give His Highness room, 
“Oh, look!” cried Fred, astonished, 

“The peacock is in bloom!” 
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TITO’S HOME-MADE 
PICTURE-BOOK. 


By GEORGE FREDERICK WELSFORD. 


“Witt you draw me something, papa ?”’ 
“ Yes, my boy. What shall it be?” 
“ 7 want an owl and a piggy — 
The owl up in a tree. 


“ And then I want a donkey, 
And then—” “Well, that will do ; 
We must have the rest to-morrow ”"— 
That is how this story grew. 











To the little pig that cried wee’ wee / But as to the way that Piggy should go, 

Strange things befell, as we shall see ; That stupid old donkey did not know. 

For Piggy was lost, when he met an owl So, after tea, they got in a boat, 

And asked his way of that wise old fowl. And toward Mother Goose Land were soon 

afloat. 

Now this owl was a mischievous bird, you 
know, The first one they met, as they came to land, 

With a heart as black as the blackest crow. | Was Humpty Dumpty, with smile so b!and. 

He winked his eye, and he snapped his bill, They asked him the way, but, sad to tell, 

As he thought how to serve poor Piggy ill. Before he could answer, down he fell. 


He first sent Piggy, when he asked his way, They fetched the king’s horses, they fetched 
To a silly old donkey —to lead him astray. the king’s men — 
The donkey, when found, was having his tea, With the pig and the donkey the number was ten. 
Which he shared with our Piggy, as here But when they arrived at the base of the wall, 
you will see. They could not find Humpty Dumpty at all. 
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As soon as they saw the 
| cart drawing near, 
They tipped it quite over, 

with many a jeer. 


Mrs. Goose was so 
nimble she rose safe 
and sound, 

But out fell poor Piggy 
upon the hard 
ground ; 

And, thoroughly fright- 
ened, Mrs. Goose 
ran for aid, 











PIGGY TAKES TEA WITH THE DONKEY 








Now the owl had played them a trick, you 
see ; 
For the donkey went home to finish his tea, 


And Piggy much feared he would never get 
gsy 


home, 
But his whole life long round the country 
would roam. 


Then he turned, and he 
saw dear Mrs. Gray 
Goose, 

Who said she would 
willingly be of some 
use, 

Though where Piggy’s 
home was she did 
not just know, 

But the highroad to Pig- 
land she _ gladly 
would show. 


The road. to it ran 
through the Gobil- 
lillies’ wood, 

A mischievous sprite- 
folk that do little 
good. 





For that Piggy was dead she was sorely afraid. 


Piggy slowly came back to his senses at last ; 
But the wee Gobillillies were holding him fast. 
They soon tied together his feet and his hands 
With long heavy chains and strong iron bands. 


He then in a dark prison dungeon was thrust, 
His fare was but water and hard moldy crust, 
With nothing to cheer the mysterious gloom, 
And to live there forever he feared was his doom. 


But in at the window a light glimmered soon, 

And in through the bars hopped the Man-in- 
the- Moon. 

Hethrew Piggy’s chains on the floor with a clang, 

And out through the window a free Piggy sprang. 


— ———EEEE 


PIGGY GOES TO MOTHER GOOSE LAND. 
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PIGGY CALLS ON HUMPTY DUMPTY. 











Piggy could not run fast,—he was not very Little dreamed the poor Piggy that help was at 
hand, 
Or that he was near to the Piccaninny Land— 


thin,— 
And closer aud closer came a terrible din. 
He heard just behind him the Gobillilly crew, The dear Piccaninnies, so brave and so good, 
And hoots of the owl ; now what could he do? Who lived in the orchard beyond the next wood. 
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“ALL THE KING’S HORSES AND ALL THE KING'S MEN.” 
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Before them the base Gobillillies soon fled ; 

Of the bold Piccaninnies they had a great 
dread. 

Straight back to their shadowy woodland 
they ran, 

While Piggy gave thanks to that other kind 
clan. 


» When Piggy had rested, he started again 
| ‘To seek his lost home, throughout meadow 


@ 


i 


' 


and fen. 
He very soon came to a cool river wide ; 
His home, he thought, lay on the opposite 


- \ ; / 

ee 

re) side. 
Young Ferryman Frog was there with his 


PIGGY MEETS MRS. GRAY GOOSE. punt, 





f_ And Piggy, on seeing him, gave a deep 
grunt. 
All was now so serene that his troubles 
seemed o’er, 
As he and the ferryman pushed from the 
shore. 

















THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE GOBILLILLIES AND THE PICCANINNIES. 
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PIGGY IS CAST INTO PRISON BY THE GOBILLILLIES. 





And exclaimed to poor Piggy, as he wished 
him “ good day,” 
“T fear you have met with ill luck on 
your way. 


“ You are wet to the skin, and as cold as can 
be. 
I pray you, good sir, won’t you come 
home with me? 
’T is only a step, for our house is close by, 
And there we will soon make you ‘comfy’ 
and dry.” 








But when the old owl saw him, happy 
and bright, 


And nothing the worse for his terrible fright, 

He took a great stone and, flying in front, 

He dropped it right through the thin floor 
of the punt. 
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J 
THE MAN IN THE MOON RESCUES PIGGY. 





And so the boat sank, 
and they both had 
to swim, 

And, hastening off, the 
frog hallooed to 
him, 

‘Strike out for the bank. 
I wish you good 
luck! 

But I must beware of 
that greedy white 
duck.” 


Then Piggy struck out, 
and he soon 
came to land, 

And a kind little lamb 
reached out for his 





THE FROG FERRIES PIGGY ACROSS THE RIVER. 





hand, 
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To this Piggy gratefully gave his assent, 

And shivered as off to the lamb’s house he went, 

In through the garden where the cockle-shells 
grow, 

And was welcomed by Ba-Ba (the “black 
sheep,” you know ), 
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THE OWL WITH A STONE SINKS THE PUNT 








“In this curious world,” said Piggy, “I find 


“We will dry. your wet clothes,” friendly Ba-Ba 
That a black sheep is often exceedingly kind.” 


then said, 
“Put your feet in hot water, and get you to 


bed.” = y ; | 
7 a wy ‘ | 
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**BA-BA, BLACK SHEEP,” IS KIND TO PIGGY 
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Next day, well refreshed, Piggy tried once again 
To find his lost home, and the way seemed 
quite plain ; 








OLD WOLF GRAY ROBS PIGGY. 











But scarce had he started when, right in the But, as he went off, he remarked, with a grin, 
way, “You must thank the witch-owl for the plight 
He saw, to his horror, the fierce old Wolf Gray. you are in.” 


The wolf then robbed Piggy of coat and of A pieman was passing just then, with his pies, 
hat. And seeing poor Piggy with tears in his eyes, 
Piggy begged for his life, and the wolf spared He felt very sorry to find him so sad, 





have been very bad. 


him that; And said that his luck must # 





THE PIEMAN FEEDS PiGGy. 
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e Then out of the pie, like a swarm of great bees, 
YY Came twenty-four blackbirds, as lively as fleas. 
They flew at his face, with twitters and cries ; 


And pecked at the poor Piggy’s ears, nose, and 


' ' eyes. 
ee 
I A A 7 al 


f He rushed away madly till deep in a wood. 

This time his way home he had quite lost for 

mee good. 

When out of the wood, with 
his pipe and his bowl 

And his fiddlers, came sud- 
denly — good Old 
King Cole. 











FOUR-AND-TWENTY BLACKBIRDS ATTACK PIGGY. 








“Cheer up,” said the pieman, “ and eat a nice tart. 
We ’ll catch that old wolf, and we ’ll soon make him smart. 
We ’ll get back your clothes when we come to the fair, 
With the help of my dog, who is sure to be there.” 


Piggy soon got his clothes when they reached the big fair, 
And at once started out to see all that was there. 

First he saw a great pie — one fit for a king! 

And as Piggy drew near he could hear the birds sing. 











PIGGY ASKS A BOON OF OLD KING COLE. 
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Piggy bowed humbly then to the kindly old king. 
“A boon! Sire, a boon! won’t you grant me this thing?” 
“It is granted, O Pig, and you have but to ask it.” 
“Then let the old woman take me home in her basket.” 


Snug and deep in the basket here Piggy now 
lies 
As they mount up and up—night up to the 
skies ; 
Then down, down they come. Piggy fears 
for his life, 
* But the old woman 
brings him safe 
back to his wife. 








THE 











OLD WOMAN TAKES PIGGY HOME IN HER BASKET. 





PIGGY GETS HOME. 

















Good-by, dear old Piggy; your troubles are With your wife and three children all safe in 


over. 


your home, 


With your wife and your children you ‘ll now Be content there henceforth and no more try 


live in clover; 


to roam! 
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ON THE 








MANTEL-SHELF. 


3y CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


THe Japanese doll got up very early one 
morning, and harnessed his wooden cow to 
the cart, that he might go to town. 

He traveled and traveled along the mantel- 
shelf a great way. The wooden cow did not 
go very fast, so the Japanese doll saw all the 
sights along the way. 

Suddenly he heard some one calling, “ Jappy, 
Jappy, Jappy, stop!” 

And the Japanese doll said, “So, Bossy! so, 
Bossy !” to the cow, and the cow stopped. 

Then the doll saw who it -was that had 
called to him: it was a paper nun. She was 
standing now in front of the wooden cow, 
with a great earthern jar in her arms as big as 
a tub. 

“ Your cow looked so hot and thirsty,’ 
the paper nun, “that I thought I would bring 
her something to drink.” 

“You are very kind,” said the doll, as the 
nun set the jar down in the roadway. 

The cow sniffed it and then drank it all up, 
for it was full of milk instead of water. 

A little Maltese kitten had followed the nun, 
and while the cow was busy drinking the milk, 
the kitten crept from behind the nun’s skirts to 
lap up some spatters of milk around the bot- 
tom of the jar. 


’ 


said 
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Just then a loud and very peculiar noise from 
away down the road—I mean the mantel-shelf 
—made the kitten scamper off for safety. 

The nun and the Japanese doll looked down 
the road in the direction from which the sound 
came. Even the wooden cow turned her head 
and the kitten peeped around from the shelter 
of the nun’s black skirt. 

What they saw was a yellow china chicken 
coming with a hand-organ. When it came up 
to them the chicken stopped, and it played such 
a merry tune that the kitten came out in the 
road where it could hear better. 

The nun clapped her hands, for she was 
good-natured and liked a bit of music now 
and then; while the Japanese doll leaned over 
the rail of his cart and said to the chicken, 
“That is a very pretty tune, sir.” 

The doll had just finished speaking when the 
Its bright rays shone in at the win- 
dow and clear across the room. ‘That made 
the mantel-shelf folk all stop just where they 
were; they never move about by daylight. 
And when little girl Margaret came down- 
stairs, there she saw the Japanese doll and the 
wooden cow and the paper nun and the kitten 
and the chicken with the hand-organ exactly 
as you see them in the picture. 


sun rose. 
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THE MOSQUITO. 


“ Buz-z-zip-PpAH! Hateful screen-n-n-now 
I’m through-oo-oo0. D-d-dinner-r-r!_ Ah-here !”’ 
WHACK! 
“ Buz-z-z — narrow-s-s-scape-that! — z-z-z — 
here ’s-another-place-to-z-z-zettle.—Ah!”’ 
Everybody knows the song that the mosquito 
sings, varied, of course, to suit occasions; but 
listen a bit, keeping in mind the surroundings, 
and you can translate it easily enough. It may 
be the bad boy’s tough cheek that is the burden 
of the refrain, or the little girl’s tender cheek ; 
it may be mama’s white forehead, or papa’s ear, 
or baby’s dimpled hand. That song always 
presages evil, and the worst of it is that it is 
not always a solo, but often a chorus. There 
are some things that make us exceedingly an- 
gry, and yet the next moment seem funny or 
ridiculous. The mosquito is one of these things. 
Over the exasperating bloodthirsty, disease- 
spreading pest we 
can get justly 
wrathful until we 
long for some- 
thing to descend 
on each and every 
winged nuisance 
and put them all 
out of existence. 
But the lively little 
wriggler larve, the 
water-babies of this 
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OTHER HOMES OF MOSQUITOS 
Almost anything that will hold water is acceptable. 


insect, with their funny antics, are only amusing 
until we call to mind that in a short time they 
will become mosquitos; and then perhaps the 
oil-can promptly pours its contents upon the 
surfaces of their habitations. There is no- 
thing that gives a better opportunity to practise 
consistency than one’s opinions of the mos- 
quito. Generally ignorance or carelessness in- 
terferes. We hate the pests; often they cannot 
be tolerated; we do what we can for the mo- 
ment to get away from them—retreat within 
the house and quickly close the screen door 
after us, and the tiny little foes shortly squeeze 
through the screen and get at us in spite of our 
wire guards. 

And all this fuss when, with very little trou- 
ble, we might go calmly about and be altoge- 
ther rid of the pests. Just interest the neigh- 
bors in the same idea! Let everybody see that 
no stagnant water exists near by, fill up or drain 
the natural little pools, overturn the tomato- 
cans, broken pitch- 
ers, bottles, old 
rubber shoes, and 
anything else that 
can catch rain-wa- 
ter; or if swampy 
ground, rain-bar- 
rels, tanks, water- 
ing-troughs, or sur- 
face cisterns can- 
not be _ avoided, 
either pour some 
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MOSQUITO EGG “‘ BOAT,” OR 
‘“‘wesT.” (MAGNIFIED.) 

The eggs are placed on end and packed 
closely together on the surface of water, or 
on wet earth where puddles occur. Some- 
times aS Many as 400 eggs are in one mass. 


fish of any kind—minnows, sunnies, or baby 


perch. Then watch for results. 
carried out consistently in an 
den neighborhood, 
there will be no 
more mosquitos in 
that section for 
some time,although 
each year these pre- 
ventive measures 
should be resumed. 

Mosquitos are 
numbered among 
the many insects 
that live an aquatic 
life during their im- 
perfect stages as_ in the fold, in 
larve and pupe. 
The female lays 


her eggs, from a hundred to several hundred, 
in a boat-shaped mass on the surface of water. 


In twenty-four hours, if the we 
the eggs hatch, the tiny wrigglers 
wriggling out of the lower ends 
of the upright eggs into the wa- 
ter below. They feed upon mi- 
nute alge, diatoms, and animal- 
cules, and every now and then 
wriggle to the surface, head 
down, to breathe air through 
their air-tubes. They grow very 
rapidly. Three times, finding 
their skins will not stretch as fast 
as they grow, they discard them 
for new ones, after the manner 
of many other kinds of larve, 
such as caterpillars. In about 
a week or ten days they go 
through a remarkable change, 
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In such places they are 


up the wrigglers wholesale, soon rids the place of them. 
fish one of man’s best friends. 


kerosene on from the larva 
their surfaces, to the 
say three or four 
times during 
the summer, to 
spread over as 


pupa 
form, casting 
their wriggler 
stems off alto- 
gether and 


a film; orif the turning back 
water is to be up instead of 
utilized from tailup. With 
above, just put little round, 


in a few little 


If this plan is 
y mosquito-rid- 





MOSQUITO LARV4 WRIGGLERS AND PUPA JUMPERS 


ALONG THE EDGE OF A POND. 


ather is warm, 








MOSQUITO LARV4 WRIGGLERS. 
(MAGNIFIED.) 


Those at the surface are breathing air 
through their air-tubes. 


enerally protected by the dense grass. A “ wolf” 
the shape of a little chub-minnow, which might seem to the 
mosquitos a veritable monster, forces its way into the retreat, and gobbling 
Thus is the little 
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MOSQUITO EGGS, AND LARVA HATCHING 
FROM THEM. (MAGNIFIED.) 


fat bodies and heads all in one, and curved tails 
with paddles, they go to kicking and jumping 
instead of wriggling. They do not now feed at 
all, but require more air than before, and get it 


through two little 
air-tubes that look 
like ears sticking 
out of their backs, 
and they spend 
much time at the 
surface for the pur- 
pose. If frightened, 
they give a vigorous 
kick 
them down to the 
bottom, though 
they float to the 
surface again at 
once unless they 
keep on kicking. 


which sends 


In two or three days they again become 
almost inert, and their backs, projecting a little 
out of water, crack open, and out of each one 


comes a regular full-fledged mos- 
quito. Putting legs out first and 
standing on the water or on the 
pupa skin, it draws its body up 
and out into the free air. At first 
it seems limp and soft and its 
wings are small and milky white. 
In a few moments it becomes 
darker in color and more active, 
and, its wings expanding and 
stiffening, it rises in the air and 
flies away —ready for its prey, an 
active enemy of the human race. 

There are many erroneous 
ideas concerning the mosquito. 
It is commonly said that mos- 
quitos “bite.” The impression 
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is also common 
that grass, weeds, 
and shrubbery are 
alone responsible 
for their existence. 
As a matter of fact, 
the male mosqui- 
tos are not blood- 
thirsty; their ap- 
petites, if they have 
any, are more gen- 
tle and peacefully 
inclined. 

Only the females 
“bite,” and they 
do not really bite. 
They have no teeth 
for biting. It is a piercing and blood-sucking 
act they perform, quite as bad, no doubt, as bit- 
ing, but not accurately described by that word 
in a scientific account. 


A FAVORITE ** NESTING "’- 
THE MOSQUITO. 

The eggs are laid on the surface, and 
the young mosquitos swim in the water. 


PLACE OF 


A MOSQUITO EXPERIENCE. 


She approaches, expectant, on bloody business bent, ‘ ‘ singing” 


tomato-can. 


While they find shelter in the low herbage, 
mosquitos depend absolutely on water or very 
moist earth for existence, though winds will 
sometimes blow them quite a distance away 


from water and great numbers. This ex- 
plains the fact, often noted, that a town or vil- 
lage near the sea is sometimes visited for days 
by hordes of these insects, and again is sud- 
denly freed from them when the wind shifts to 
the opposite points of the compass. 

Mosquitos have many enemies: 
birds, and, more than these, dragon-flies catch 
countless numbers of them. But these are not to 
be controlled, though they should be protected. 

If we wish to wage relentless war on the 
mosquito, that not only annoys us but endan- 


bats and 
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a high- 
pitched, joyful song. ‘She alights upon the investigator's sleeve, and the song 
ceases. She likes not the sampling thereof, and removes, the song contin- 
ued, to the willing victim’s finger-tip. She proceeds to business, and fills her- 
self with blood and the finger with itching, whereat, rejoicing exceedingly, 
she harkens away, singing again, and lays numerous eggs in the rain-filled 
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gers our lives 
by carrying dis- 
eases,—for it ap- 
pears to be the 
sole cause of ma- 
laria and in trop- 
ical countries of 
yellow fever,— 
we must call upon 
the agents that 
are destined to 
exterminate the 
pests in time. Of 
these methods 
the principal are, 
kerosene on the 
water, filling up 
the stagnant pools 
with earth, dis- 
carding rain-barrels, and putting fish in the 
small ponds to eat the larve. The dragon-fly 
and many other water insects feed upon 
the mosquito larve and thus aid us in keep- 
ing down the numbers of mosquitos. 

It is to be hoped that some day the 
national and the state governments will 
appropriate large sums of money to com- 
bat and destroy the mosquito. This has 
been done in certain sections, as in New 
Jersey, South Carolina, Havana, Cuba, 
etc. But it must be done everywhere at 
once to be successful, else the insects will 
be carried from infested to “ exterminat- 
ed” regions by means of boats, trains, etc. 

SAMUEL FRANCIS AARON. 


MOSQUITO PUPA. (MAGNIFIED.) 

The one at the surface on the left is 
breathing air through its air-tubes. The 
one on the right. has completed its 
transformation, and the adult mosquito 
is coming out of the pupa skin through 
a slit in the back. Its wings will soon 
expand and dry, and it will fly away to 
seek food. 


MALE MOSQUITOS. 

These plumed ‘“‘ dandies,”’ though hard to see and find, are common 
about the matted grasses, rank weeds, and bushes in low meadows 
and damp woods, never far from water. They subsist mostly on 
vegetable matter and sweets. 
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WARRIOR MOUND-BUILDERS. 


We Nature and Science readers have heard 
of the mound-builders as an extinct race, prob- 
ably the ancestors of our North American In- 
dians, whose only traces now left are the rude 
mounds or tunnels found in various parts of 
the country. 

But the mound-builders with whom we are 
now concerned are warriors as keen and alert on 
the war-path to-day as any extinct ones whose 
name they may bear. Surely they may not be 
so swift of foot, though they have four pairs 
of legs and can move backward as well as for- 
ward. And keen of 
eye these fellows are 
too, for their eyes are 
mounted on movable 
stalks and be 
turned in any direc- 
tion. 

The crawfish is a 
member of the lobster 
family, and just at this 
time of the year not in 
the best of spirits, being 
hungry and in poor 
condition from the 
winter’s confinement. 

He does not hiber- 
nate in the strict sense of the word, that is, 
pass into a state of torpor, but withdraws into 
a round dwelling of his own construction during 


can 


winter’s cold. 

If we wade out into the water and lift up 
some of those rocks, we shall surely find one 
or more of the animals. So numerous are they 
that here under this first stone is a good-sized, 
ferocious-looking one, fully four inches long. 
The average length of the crawfish is from 
three to four inches. On close inspection, he 
exactly resembles a little lobster of a dull 
greenish or brownish color. 

He is a good fighter, this crawfish warrior ; 
but as an enemy it would be almost impos- 
sible to meet him in a fair open fight, for 
he is sadly lacking in the true warrior’s sense of 
honor. 

Indeed, the term “crawfish’’ has come to 
mean a withdrawal, a backing down from one’s 
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position ; and just watch this fellow in order to 
understand the significance of the term. He 
is moving slowly away from us, crawling along 
the bottom of the stream by means of his four 
pairs of legs. We bend down cautiously to 
seize him, but before we can realize it the ras- 
cal has eluded us. With sudden jerks he is 
rapidly swimming backward, propelled by the 
strokes of the broad fan-shaped tail which ter- 
minates the hinder end of his body. 

A shield covers the front part of our war- 
rior’s body, and two purple pincer claws are 
his chief weapons of offense and defense. Be- 
hind his two mounted eyes follow two pairs of 


CRAWFISH IN THEIR MOUNDS. 


feelers, one ending in two short-jointed fila- 
ments, like a whip-lash, which is more than 
half the length of the animal’s body. 

If we can keep track of him and follow him 
to the bank, he will surely retreat into his for- 
tress. Here at our feet are many of these 
little fortifications, which look like mud mounds 
or chimneys, from four to twelve inches in 
height and with an opening about two inches 
in diameter. 

The warriors have constructed these fortifi- 
cations by burrowing a hole into the ground, 
which reaches muddy water at bottom, where 
they may wet their gills. The earth thrown 
up in the burrowing process forms the mud 
chimney, a rough pyramidal mound, usually 
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the only opening being the entrance to the 
burrow. 

In front of many of these mounds, guarding 
the entrance with outstretched claws, may be 
seen others of these queer fellows — eyes alert, 
feelers protruding like the mustachios of a 
fierce bucaneer, ready to seize and devour 
water-snail, tadpole, or frog; in fact, few 
things in the way of food are now amiss, for 
throughout the winter the most alert have been 
able to find little. Sometimes they make for- 
aging expeditions inland in search of vegetable 
food, and I am sorry to say these unprincipled 
fellows are often guilty of cannibalism. 

Crawfish vary quite a little in their habits, 
according to the locality in which they live. In 
some places they build their chimneys at a con- 
siderable distance from any permanent body of 
water, and we find whole acres of prairie- 
land completely covered with their curious 


mounds. Eva E. Furtone. 


A CRAWFISH ON THE BANK OF A STREAM. 
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A SPARROW WITH CONSPICUOUS WHITE FEATHERS. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DEAR St. NicHoLas: I have read you for many 
years, but I like better than anything in your volumes 
(that we have saved up) the talks in Nature and Sci- 


THE VESPER-SPARROW. 
ence. I have noticed in our yard a sparrow with white 
in its wings, and with outer tail-feathers of pure white. 
I wish to know if there are many sparrows like this. 
I hope you will answer me, for I am sure this is the 
first one I have seen. 
Your loving reader, 
CANDLER Coss (age 13). 


This is the vesper-sparrow, that is a per- 
manent resident in Washington and south- 
ward, but is seen by our Northern observers 
only from April to October or November. 

The song has been described as “ pensive 
but not sad; its long-drawn silvery notes 
continue in quavers that float off unended 
like a trail of mist.” This sparrow does 
not usually sing while gathering food, but 
seeks some elevated position, where he de- 
votes himself entirely tosong. The evening, 
as his name implies, is his favorite time for 
singing, but he is not altogether silent in the 
morning and midday. 

BIRDS NEAR THE HOUSES. 
WAYNE, Pa. 

Dear St. NicHotas: In the winter, as I was 
walking along with a young friend of mine, he 
called my attention to a robin in a tree near the 
street. It was the first one that I ever saw in win- 
ter, though I had once read that they stayed in shel- 
tered places in the winter. What I wish to know 
is: Do they go south in the winter, and, if so, how 


it happened that this one is still here? e 
Your loving reader, 
ALFRED REDFIELD. 
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DEAR St. NicHOLAS: We have had an unusually 
cold winter and more snow than we have had for years. 
The birds do not seem to go South, but stay right 
around all the time. There are robins and bluebirds, 
sapsuckers, and many other birds. Will you please tell 
me why this is, and if it means we will have an early 
We cannot understand this at all. 


spring? 
HILpa C, WILKIE. 


Your devoted friend, 


It is not at all unusual for robins to be seen 
singly or two or three together in winter near 
Philadelphia, and our field observers have re- 
ported them every winter for some years in the 


neighboring country districts. 

They are more or less local, of course, which 
accounts for their being seen in one spot and 
not noticed at another. The comparative inac- 
tivity of ornithologists in winter has a good 
deal to do with their apparent absence, how- 
ever. Bluebirds are still more regularly resi- 
dent, now that they are regaining their former 
abundance. 

As to Delaware, the same remarks apply, 
except that I have every reason to expect that 
both birds are far more abundant there than in 
this neighborhood in winter. 

In southern New Jersey there are large flocks 
of robins every winter.—WHITMER STONE, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“]T remember one long winter spent in the 
country, when it seemed that spring would 
never come. At last one day the call of a robin 
rang out, and on one of the few bare spots 
made by the melting snow there stood the first 
It was a sight I can never forget.” 
FLORENCE MERRIMAN BAILEY. 


redbreasts! 


ELECTRICITY IN ONE’S HAIR. 
Essex, N. Y. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have a question to ask you. 
I have thought and thought, but I cannot think of the 
How, when, why, and where did elec- 
I don’t know that anybody 


answer to it. 
tricity get into our hair? 
knows, but if anybody does it is you. 
Carrie, and my teacher, and I all thought it over, but 


Mama, my friend 


we cannot find the answer. 


Your faithful reader, FREDA R. STAFFORD. 


All bodies are surrounded by the electric fluid, 
and the electric current is supposed by some to 
consist of ring-like whirlings in this fluid, which 
move onward much like those smoke-rings 
sometimes made by a locomotive, or by a 
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smoking man. Any dry body, when rubbed, 
will become charged with electricity. Rub a 
piece of sealing-wax with a woolen cloth, and 
it will pick up bits of papers. Shuffle the feet 
on the carpet when the weather is cold, and 
So an 


when 


sparks may be taken from the body. 


india-rubber comb becomes electrified 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HAIR. 

The friction of a comb supplies a small amount — enough to make 
tiny sparks. This young lady took a large charge from an electri 
cal machine. You will note that some of the hair, though over two 
feet in length, is extending upward. She is seated on a chair on a 
platform supported by blocks of glass, so that the electricity cannot 
easily run off. 
passed through dry hair, which is itself a poor 
conductor and prevents the electricity from 
passing off rapidly. If the hair: is wet, the 
electricity will pass into the earth through the 
When thinking of 


that vast 


body, ard not be noticed. 
these matters we must 

“ocean” of electric fluid which surrounds the 
whole earth, and that any manifestation of 
electricity is only a disturbance in this great 
We have done something to set those 
The comb has the power 
The hair has neither 
The movement of 


remember 


“sen.” 
rings to whirling. 
to cause this disturbance. 
gained nor lost anything. 
the comb on the hair has simply caused a com- 
motion in this universal sea of electricity. You 
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can disturb the Atlantic Ocean by dipping your 
hand into it. You can make a change in this 
electrical ocean by passing a comb through 
your hair, or by rubbing the fur on the cat’s 
back. Kitty may not be pleased, for you must 
rub her fur the wrong way ; but the experiment 
is interesting on a cold day, especially when 
made in the dark, for then the fire will flash, 
and sometimes the electricity will make your 
fingers tingle. ‘The rubbing has caused a com- 
motion in the sea of electricity that surrounds 
all things, and those whirling rings have run off 
from the points of the hairs, and the result has 
made itself seen or felt, or perhaps both. 

The usual scientific explanation, with its vorti- 
ces, and its negative and positive electricity, and 
how the electrical fluid spreads over the whole 
surface of a sphere, and neu- 
tralization, and strain, and the 
action of pointed bodies, and 
all the rest of it, is difficult for 
anybody to understand, and I 
trust that this less technical 
answer will be found a simpler 
and clearer explanation of the 
phenomenon. 


BOMBARDIER-BEETLES. 


Tue following is a commu- 
nication from a young lover of 
nature showing rather unusual 
diligence in observation. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Two friends and myself took a 
walk across the field to the ‘‘ Knoll” to hunt for wild 
flowers. As I wished to get some insects, I left the 
others to fill their baskets with flowers, while I went back 
of the hill to hunt under a pile of stones. Imagine my 
astonishment when, upon turning over one of the 
stones, I was greeted with a dozen small reports like 
the shooting of tiny revolvers. What had made these ? 
Well, what I saw was half a dozen little blue beetles 
under the stone, running about, trying to get away, and 
each one was shooting at me!— shooting something 
which I could not see, but which burnt my fingers when 
it hit them, and which not only made the report that 
had surprised me, but was accompanied with a little 
puff of blue smoke. I had read about these beetles, 
and now I was so pleased and excited over actually find- 
ing some that I quickly gathered them into my cyanide 
jar, and went rushing over the hill-crest, wildly shout- 
ing to the others, ‘‘I have seen the bombardiers! I 
have seen the bombardiers!”’ At first this considerably 
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FOLKS. (May, 
alarmed them, till I showed them the beetles. 

have since learned that the bombardier-beetles 

long to the genus Brachymus, which contains twenty-six 
species widely distributed over the United States, vary. 
ing in size but almost alike in color, wing-covers blue, 
the rest reddish brown. The genus Ga/erifa contains 
beetles of the same shape and color, but much larger 
(three fourths of an inch or more in length, whereas 
bombardier-beetles are never much over one half-inch), 
and they are much more common here in Pennsylvania. 
Beetles of the genus Zedia resemble bombardier-beetles, 
but have more shiny wing-covers. These three genera 
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may thus be roughly distinguished, and there are no 
other beetles in the United States which closely resem- 
ble bombardier-beetles. It is almost impossible, even 
for an experienced entomologist, to tell the species of 
bombardier-beetles, so minute are the differences. So 
we young collectors have to be content with labeling 
the specimens ‘‘ Brachymus sp. ?,” if we want to use 
the Latin name at all. They belong to the family 
Carabidae. 

The shooting of the bombardier-beetles is done for 
defense, and is probably very effective against small 
enemies. It is said that they will shoot as much as a 
dozen times in succession, but I have never been able 
to make them shoot more than two or three times. 
It is also said that when the reservoir which contains 
the liquid is opened by dissection, it effervesces and 
evaporates instantaneously. 

The beetles are not uncommon in the United States, 
and I wonder how many times in succession they can be 
made to shoot. 

J. CHESTER BRADLEY. 
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THE TRUE WATER-SPIDER. 


Not found in this country. It carries bubbles of air into 
its under-the-water home. 


A “ BACK-SWIMMER”’ NOT A WATER-SPIDER. 
WoRCESTER, MASss. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Yesterday I discovered what 
1 suppose to be a water-spider, and found it so interest- 
ing I thought your readers would like to know about it. 
The insect is about three fourths of an inch long and 
It has six legs and uses 
but two when swimming. When 
the insect finds an air bubble it puts a small tube, which 
is on the end of the body, into it, takes the air, and dis- 
Jt is very shy and soon there was not one to 


one fourth of an inch wide. 
It swims on its back. 


appears. 
Your interested reader, 
HELEN B. GREEN (age 12). 


be seen. 


The water insect you saw is the “ back-swim- 
mer” (Votonecta). 

In Europe there is really a water-spider that 
makes a nest on plants under water and lives 
there a large part of the time, but, as far as 
anybody knows, there is no water-spider in this 
country, though there are many kinds that live 
near the water and can run over its surface 
without sinking or getting wet. The back- 
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swimmer is allied to the squash-bug, chinch- 
It swims usu- 
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bug, and insects of that kind. 
ally back downward, and carries air attached 
in a bubble to the hinder end and sometimes 
over the whole under surface. In swimming, 
it folds up the first and second legs, and uses 
the long hind pair as your letter describes. From 
these two long legs extending like the oars from 
a boat, the insect is sometimes called “ water- 
This common name more strictly 









boatman.” 
belongs to another insect (the Corixa) that 
somewhat resembles the back-swimmer in ap- 
The Corixa, however, 






pearance and habits. 
swims with back upward. 

The eggs of one Mexican species are used 
for food by Indians and half- 
breeds, and large quanti- 
ties of the insects are 
sent to Europe as 
food for game and 
song-birds, and for 
poultry and fish. 
It is estimated 
that one ton 
contains twen- 
ty-five million 
insects. 













































THE “‘ BACK-SWIMMER.” 
This is an insect, not a spider, but this and the “ water-boatman ” 
* 


are sometimes miscalled ‘‘ water-spiders 








‘*4 HEADING FOR MAY.” BY HARRY B. LACHMAN, AGE 17. (CASH PRIZE.) 


THE ORIOLE’S NEST. 
BY PHILIP STARK (AGE 14). 
(Cash Prize.) 
AN April shower is falling fast upon the grasses green, 
And in the meadow by the brook the wild flowers may 
be seen; 


While sitting in the window-seat, my story-books among, 
I see a nest that in a tree the orioles have swung. 


It has a story I will tell to every listening ear ; 

How long it seems since first ’t was built—and yet ’t is 
but a year! 

So skilfully the nest was made, each thread was placed 
with care, 

And soon a dainty cradle soft was swaying in the air. 


*T was first the patient mother bird that sat upon the 


nest; 
She safely kept secure and warm the eggs beneath her 
breast. 


But soon four tiny, fluffy birds sat waiting to be fed— 
The sunbeams shone through branches green and lit 
each downy head. 


And thus the summer passed away, the days grew short 
and chill, 

The air that once was full of song but for the wind was 
still ; 

The birds had to the southward flown, for cheerless 
grew the air, 

And in the maple-tree a nest clung to the branches bare. 
* * > * * 7 <a 

The mountains melt in rosy mist, the flowers with 
beauty glow, 

And fretting ’gainst its mossy banks I hear the river 
flow ; 

But though the spring has come again, with nature’s 
beauties free, 

I sigh to see an empty nest still swaying on a tree. 


THE League editor has written much about the object 
and purpose of our organization, and of the spirit of 
unselfish endeavor in which the competitions should be 
entered and the work performed. But nothing the 
editor might say could so well express just what is 
meant as a letter from one of the League’s oldest and 
most persevering members, who now, in the hour of 
her ‘‘ graduation,” sends this farewell word: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DEAR St. NicHoLas: I am so proud and happy I 
scarcely know how to thank you for my prize! When 
my name was on the roll of honor for the first time, I 
never thought that when I should ‘‘ graduate”’ I could 
have attained this height. 

I never shall forget the day, now more than three years 
ago, —although I can hardly believe it,—when I first 
saw my name in print. It was one Christmas morning 
that I opened my St. NICHOLAS and saw that I had 
advanced a step with the New Year number. I felt 
that it was the best of all my Christmas presents, for I 
had been working almost a year in the League and it 
was the first time my work had been noted. And then, 
later on, when I received the silver badge, I think I 
was the happiest child in the city. 

Last August, when my gold badge came, as I look 
back now, I can see there was a difference in my plea- 
sure. 

At first it was the delight of winning, but last sum- 
mer it was the delight in the work itself. Last of all 
comes this five-dollar prize,—the first money I ever 
earned,—for which I find it harder to express my 
thanks than ever before. Not that I do not value it as 
much, but because it means so much to me. 

Now that I am about to leave it (the May competi- 
tion will be my last), I see more clearly than ever what 
the League has been to its members, and I feel with 
deeper realization the strong spirit of fellowship and 
kindness that has enabled us to go thus far on our way, 
with no thought of envy, only sincere good will toward 
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the fortunate ones whose work brought them first to 
the front to receive their just reward; and then they 
passed on, leaving their places to the next to conte. 

And now, dear St. NICHOLAS, since my time has 
come to say good-by, let me thank you for this, the 
last prize the League can give me, and then earnestly 
say that while I may leave the ranks of my fellows to 
take my place in the world, it is with heartfelt regret 
that I may no longer actively engage in its work and 
feel myself actually one with the many that love it. 

But, wherever I may go, whatever my work may be, 
I shall always hold the thought of my ‘‘ League days” 
as one of the most precious memories of my life. And 
while not a member, I may try to follow out the motto 
of the League, and per- 
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(age 14), 5405 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIl., and 
Robert B. Platt (age 12), 414 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Wild Animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
***Possum,’’ by Thurston Brown (age 15), Middle- 
burg, Va. Second prize, ‘‘ Wild Ducks,”’ by Hervey 
Hubel (age 13), 112 Alexandrine Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Third prize, ‘* Chickadee,” by Samuel Dowse Robbins 
(age 16), Box 64, Belmont, Mass. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, John Dunton Keyes 
(age 15), Ridley Park, Pa., and Henry Morgan Brooks 
(age 14), 1012 West Oregon St., Urbana, I'l. 

Silver badges, Elizabeth B. Berry (age 12), 823 
Federal St., Camden, N. J., and Alice Knowles (age 

8), 248 Morris Ave 





haps in living to learn 
I may in time learn how 
to live. 
Thanking you once 
more, I am, as always, 
Sincerely yours, 
ELLEN DUNWOODY. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, 
COMPETITION 
No. 53. 


awards, 
ages are 


In making 
contributors’ 
considered. 

Verse. Cash prize, 
Philip Stark (age 14), 
Sawkill, Pike Co., Pa. 

Gold badges, Anne 
Atwood (age 13), Ston- 
ington, Conn., and Ger- 
ald Pyle (age 10), Carr- 
croft, Del. 

Silver badges, Gladys 
Nelson (age 13), Syca- 
more Springs, Butler 
Co., Kan., and Ray 
Randall (age 13), 2000 
Durant Ave., Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Prose. Gold badges, 
Florence Elwell (age 
15), Amherst, Mass., 
and Mary Elsie New- 
ton (age 13), Oxford, 
Mass. 

Silver badges, Clara 
Shanafelt (age 12), 
816 N. Market St., Can- 
ton, Ohio, Fred S. Hopkins (age 10), 110 Mill St., 
Springfield, Mass., and Gladys Carroll (age 13), Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y. 

Drawing. Cash prize, Harry B. Lachman (age 
17), 802 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gold badge, Muriel C. Evans (age 16), 226 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Can. 

Silver badges, Doris Shaw (age 13), Tor Vina, 
Tavistock, Devon, England, and Dorothy Sturgis (age 
12), 7 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Photography. Gold badges, Harold S. Schoff (age 
17), 3418 Baring St., Philadelphia, Pa., and Robert 
Edward Fithian (age 13), 140 W. Commerce St., 
sridgeton, Conn. 

Silver badges, H. W. H. Powel, Jr. (age 16), 22 
Kay St., Newport, R. I., Elizabeth Howland Webster 








‘“‘A WINTER STUDY.”” BY MURIEL 


c. 


Providence, R. I. 
Puzzle-answers. 
Gold badges, Mary 
Beale Brainerd (age 
16), 1114 Fifth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash., and 
Ruth Bartlett (age 10), 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Silver badges, John 
P. Phillips (age 16), 
St. Davids, Pa., and 
Samuel B. Fairbanks 
(age 16), 9 Dane St., 
Beverly, Mass. 


BOB-WHITE 
SONG. 

GERALD PYLE 

(AGE 10). 


NEST 
BY 


(Gold Badge.) 

AMONG the hills 

And by the brooks, 
By ruined mills 

And shady nooks, 
Now listen well, 

And you ‘Il not miss 
A woodland trill. 

It sounds like this: 

‘* Bob-white!”’ 





But now it’s gone; 
’T is heard no more 
In shady nooks 
Where heard before; 
In well-known haunts 
We greatly miss 
The woodland trill 
That soundslikethis : 


** Bob-white! 


EVANS, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 


MY FAVORITE STORY IN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY FLORENCE ELWELL (AGE IS). 
(Gold Badge.) 

OnE day Cupid was sitting on a mossy bank, mending 
his bow and arrows, when Apollo chanced to come that 
way. Apollo noticed what Cupid was doing and said 
to him, ‘‘ Those weapons you have belong by right to me; 
for have I not slain that dreadful monster, the Python, 
with them ? Why will you meddle with what you are 
not worthy of? A little fellow like you should have no 
use for warlike weapons.” 

At this Cupid was very much offended and deter- 
mined to take vengeance on Apollo with those very weap- 
ons which he claimed for himself. So, after inspecting 
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his quiver, he drew out two arrows, 
one of gold and very sharp, the other 
a blunt one of lead. The golden one 
was to excite love and the other to re- 
pel it. The first he sent straight 
through the heart of Apollo; with the 
second he struck a very beautiful girl 
named Daphne. 

Immediately their spell began to 
work. Apollo was seized with an ar- 
dent love for Daphne, while she feared 
him equally. He tried to approach 
her and spoke pleasant words to her, 
but she only feared him the more and 
ran away like a frightened deer. 

‘*O beautiful maiden, do not flee 
from me. I do not wish to harm you. 
Only stay and let me tell you how 
beautiful you are.” So he tried by ten- 
der words to induce her to stay, but 
she only ran the faster, and he followed. 

But Apollo was swifter than she, and 
soon the maiden saw that he would 
surely overtake her, so she looked 
about her in search of some way of es- 
cape. Sinking to the earth, she prayed 
to her father, the river-god, to help 
her. Scarcely had she said this than 
she found herself rooted in the earth and her body cov- 
ered with bark. Her arms became branches and her 
head a tree-top, while her long hair formed leaves. 

Apollo, following just behind, stopped astonished at 
her sudden transformation. ‘‘Although I may not wed 
you,” he said, ‘‘I will take you for my tree. The vic- 
tors of the games held in my honor shall be crowned 
with wreaths of your leaves.’”’ Thus, the story tells 
us, Apollo came to choose the laurel for his emblem. 


‘BITTER COLD.” BY HAROLD S. SCHOFF, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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** BITTER COLD OUTSIDE.” BY ROBERT EDWARD FITHIAN, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 


THE MINSTREL’S NESTING SONG. 
BY ANNE ATWOOD (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 
I LEAVE thee, smitten with the wander-need, 
And dally down the roadway through the spring. 
I love thee, but the summer calls me forth 
To rouse her minions with my chanty’s ring. 


When golden-chaliced daffies bend and sway 
And swallows give the deep, rich, mating-call, 
I ’ll carol through the budding forest ways 
To make thee mistress of my forest hall. 


Where deep the streamlet runs through primrosed 
banks, 
Where cold winds never blow nor gray clouds 
frown, 
We ’Il nest together in the golden spring, 
And carol daily as life’s sun goes down. 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY MARY ELSIE NEWTON (AGE I3). 
(Gold Badge.) 

My favorite episode in mythology is the story of 
Prometheus. 

A long, long time ago there lived two brothers, 
Prometheus and Epimetheus. Prometheus, not 
caring to live among the clouds on the mountain- 
top, went down into the world to see what he could 
do toward making it wiser and better. 

He found all mankind in a very miserable condi 
tion. 

They were living in caves, shivering with cold 
(for fire was an unknown thing to them) and dying 
with starvation. 

Immediately Prometheus went boldly to Jupiter 
and asked him for fire. However, Jupiter refused 
the request, and Prometheus turned sorrowfully 
away. 

As he was walking by the shore he noticed a reed. 
He saw that the hollow center was filled with a dry 
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Ye made my walls of maple twigs 
—they seem by nature twined. 
This nest with downy feathers for 
the baby birds ye lined. 
How black the sky above us now— 
how white the drifting snow! 
I long for joyous summer and the 
gentle zephyrs low; 
But now ’t is just the moaning of the 
winter winds I hear; 
Oh, when will summer come to end 
this winter bleak and drear? 
Oh, how my heart is yearning for 
the birds which springtime 
brings! 
How oft they ’d come, ere they 
were strong, to rest their tired 
wings ; 
But ye are gone, and I am but a 
wild bird’s empty nest, 
Swaying in the maple’s arms like a 
babe on mother’s breast. 
The moaning winds of winter sing a 
mournful lullaby : 
** Sleep, sleep, thou lonely bird’s nest, 








POWEL, JR., AGE 16. 


“SITTER COLD.” BY H. W. H. 





pith, which would burn slowly and keep on fire a long 
time. 

He took the stalk to the dwelling of the Sun in the 
far east, where he obtained a spark of fire. 

Then, hastening home, he showed the shivering men 
how to build a fire and warm themselves by it. Soon 
every home in the land had a fire, and the men, women, 
and children were warm and happy. 

Besides giving them fire, Prometheus showed them 
how to build houses, how to cook their food, and how 
to defend themselves from the wild beasts. 

One day Jupiter chanced to look down upon the earth. 
The sight of the smiling land and the prosperous peo- 
ple angered him. He demanded the name of 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


till the springtime draweth 
nigh.” 


FAVORITE EPISODE IN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY CLARA SHANAFELT (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 

I THINK that my favorite episode in mythology is the 
story of Phaéton and the chariot of the sun. How 
natural it was that he should become angry when his 
schoolfellows laughed at the idea of his being the son 
of the great Pheebus Apollo, and how eagerly he 
started out to find his father! When he did find him, 
how he begged and entreated him to let him ride in the 
sun-chariot, as the son of any mortal would. I remem- 
ber I once went to hear Theodore Thomas’s orchestra 


MY 





the man who had brought about this change, 
and finding out that it was Prometheus, he had 
him punished. 

Prometheus was taken to the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, and there he was chained to a rock, so 
that he could move neither hands nor feet. The 
winds whistled about him and the fierce birds 
tore his body with their claws. Yet he bore 
all his suffering without a groan. 

Year after year he hungthere. Ages passed, 
and at last a hero, whose name was Hercules, 
came to the land of the Caucasus. He climbed 
the high mountain, he slew the fierce birds, and 
with one blow smote the chains of Prometheus 
and set him free. 

I like this story because of the noble qual- 
ities of Prometheus. 

He was always ready to help others, never 
thinking of the consequences, and he never mur- 
mured against his lot. 





BIRD’S NEST IN WINTER. 
BY GLADYS NELSON (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 


On, ye little architects, ye birds by summer 








THE 






































known, 
Ye fashioned me with greater skill than man 
has ever shown. 









BY ELIZABETH HOWLAND WEBSTER, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


“ BITTER COLD.” 
AGE 14. 
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**A WINTER STUDY.” BY DORIS SHAW, AGE 13. 
and heard that story in music, and how very real it 
seemed. At first the horses went smoothly and quickly, 
but they soon perceived that their load was lighter than 
usual, and they dashed forward as if the chariot were 
empty. They left the traveled road and dashed along 
past the Great Bear and Little Bear, and past the Scor- 
pion with his poisonous breath. Phaéton became weak 
with fear and dropped the reins. The horses, feeling 
them loose on their backs, dashed headlong into the un- 
known regions of the sky, now up among 

the stars, now down scorching the earth. 

The moon was surprised to see her bro- 

ther’s chariot far below her own. The 

mountains took fire, the highest with their 

crowns of snow. The rivers smoked and 

all the harvest burned, and Phaéton, blinded 

with smoke, dashed forward he knew not 

whither. Then Earth prayed to Jupiter 

that, if she must perish, that he strike her 

with his thunderbolts, or, if he wished to 

save her, to send down rain. But the 

clouds were all burnt. Jupiter threw a 

thunderbolt, and Phaéton was hurled head- 

long into the river Eridanus. And the 

naiads reared a tomb for him and inscribed 

these words on it: 


‘* Driver of Phoebus’ chariot, Phaéton, 
Struck by Jove’s thunder, rests beneath 
this stone. 
He could not rule his father’s car of fire, 
Yet it was much so nobly to aspire.” 


That, you might say, is the moral: ‘‘ so 
nobly to aspire.”” It may have been a 





(SILVER BADGE.) 


[May, 


She sings of her litt 
home 
Under the eaves. 


When she thinks she h 
made it just so every 
year, : 

There is never a sigh nor 
a frown. 

She never is sad because s] 

still wears 
Her last year’s old-fash- 
ioned gray gown. 


She sings of the sun- 
shine, 

She sings of her nest, 

She sings of the little 


a 


> Se, 


eggs 


Under her breast. 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY FRED S. HOPKINS (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 

My favorite episode in mythology is the story of 
Baucis and Philemon. I like it because they were so 
kind to strangers. 

One day Jupiter called to his swift-footed messenger, 
Mercury, and asked him if he would go to the earth 








foolish thing to do, but it was at least a 
noble aspiration. 


THE SPARROW’S NEST. 
BY RAY RANDALL (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 
A LITTLE gray sparrow is building her nest 
In exactly the same sort of way— 


With a bit of straw here, and a bit of string there— 
As the first sparrow did the first day. 


She sings of the morning, 
She sings of the leaves, 


** BITTER COLD.” 


BY ROBERT B. PLATT, AGE 12. (SILVER BADGE.) 
with him. He said he had heard that there was a 
village where the people were very unkind and that he 
wished to see if this was true. He told Mercury to 
leave his cap and shoes and put on some old clothes. 
They got very tired with their journey to the earth, 
and so they stopped at the first house they came to and 
asked for some food and water. A woman answered 
the door and told them to go to the next house. They 
called at house after house and asked for the same 
thing, but no one would give them anything. 
The children threw mud and sticks at them. 
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“POSSUM.” BY THURSTON BROWN, AGE 15. (FIRST PRIZE, 
” 


** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. 


Finally they saw a house on a hill and thought they 
would try that. Baucis saw them coming, and told her 
husband to go and meet them while she got supper. 

All they had for supper was a loaf of bread, a bunch 
of grapes, and a pitcher of milk; but they were glad to 
share it. There was only enough milk to go around, 
but when the strangers passed their cup for more there 
was always enough to serve them. They had only one 
bed, but they gave that to the strangers. 

The next morning they all went out to see the sun 
rise, and in the place of the village was a beautiful lake, 
aud in place of their house was a palace, and Jupiter 
told them that was to be their home. He told them he 
would give them anything they wanted. Baucis said: 
‘* By and by Philemon and I will die: let us go together.” 

One day some one came to look for them, but they 
could not be found, and in their place were a linden and 





“ CHICKADEE.”” BY SAMUEL DOWSE ROBBINS, AGE 16. 
(THIRD PRIZE, “‘ WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.” ) 
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Tired people rested at their feet, and the 
I am Baucis”’; and the oak said: ‘‘ I am 


an oak tree. 
linden said: 
Philemon.” 

They welcomed people in their old house, they wel- 
comed people in their new house, and they welcomed 


se 


people still. 


THE 
BY 


HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 


HAROLD R. NORRIS (AGE 11). 


ONE little nest in the maple-tree, 
Daintiest, tiniest of them all; 

One little bird near the nest so wee, 
Fluttering swiftly his wings so small: 


Guarding his mate, who, with patient care, 
Sits on the eggs and keeps them warm ; 
Never she stirs from her home in the air, 
Through tempest and thunder and summer 
storm. 





wy nf 2 


(SECOND PRIZE, 











‘“WILD DUCKS.” BY HERVEY HUBEL, AGE 13. 


“*WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY GLADYS CARROLL (AGE I3). 
(Silver Badge.) 

My favorite episode in mythology is the spinning 
contest which was held between Athena, queen of the 
air, and a maiden named Arachne. 

Arachne spun beautifully. Whether she spun silk, 
thread, or even the coarsest flax, it was always beauti- 
ful. People came from all over the world to see her 
work. She was very proud of it, too, and knew she 
spun well. When people asked her who taught her she 
would say, ‘‘ Nobody taught me.’’ Most people thought, 
however, that Athena taught her. 

One day as she was spinning, with some people watch- 
ing her, she boasted of her work, and said that there 
was no one in the world that could spin so well as she. 
While she was boasting she happened to look up, and 
she saw Athena standing in the doorway. ‘‘ Arachne,” 
said the queen, ‘‘ I have heard your boasting; do you 
mean to say that I did not teach you how to spin?” 
‘* Nobody taught me,”’ said Arachne, boldly. 
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They went on talking for a few 
minutes, and as Arachne kept on say- 
ing that no one could spin so well as 
she, a contest was arranged to see 
which was the best spinner. They 
decided to have the great Juno as 
their judge. 

When the day arrived, thousands 
of people came to see the contest. 
Juno sat in the clouds and watched 
the spinners. 

Arachne fixed her spinning-wheel 
on the earth and began. She picked 
out some very fine floss and wove a 
beautiful network of silk. 

Athena fixed her wheel in the air, 
and when she began the people held 
their breath. 

She used the red of the sunset, the 
blue of the sky, and many other colors 
of nature. 

As soon as Arachne saw it she be- 
gan to weep. It had been agreed that 
the one who lost should never spin 
again; and it made Arachne so sad 
that Athena, taking pity on her, 
changed her into a spider, so she could spin as long as 
she lived. 

















‘BITTER COLD.” BY KATHARINE A. MARVIN, AGE 14. 


MY NEST. 
BY ALLEINE LANGFORD (AGE 15). 
(A Former Prize-winner.) 
WHEN in the west the sun is low, 
And earth is filled with shadows 
deep, 
I nestle down in mama’s arms, 
And there she rocks me off to sleep. 


I hear the soft wind stir the leaves, 

As all the world lies strange and still. 
A robin twitters to his mate, 

And faint I hear a whippoorwill. 


I hear a croaking frog, and then 

I hear the wood-thrush softly call ; 
And as the sunlight fades away, 

The twilight curtains gently fall. 


Upon the hill I see the trees 
Stand dark against the evening skies, 


“BITTER COLD.” 








BY EDWIN SHOEMAKER, AGE 10. 


Then, while the night birds whisper low, 
The pale stars peep out, one by one. 

A firefly glimmers through the dusk, 
His nightly travels just begun. 


And when the silver moon comes up, 
When mother earth has gone to rest, 

When all the world is clothed in gray, 
In mama’s arms I make my nest. 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY CLARA P. POND (AGE 12). 

KiNG MIpaAs is my favorite character in mythology. 
He was very greedy, and never could get enough gold 
to suit him. The story of Midas runs this way. 

Bacchus, another mythological person, one time found 
that his teacher and foster-father was missing. 

The old teacher’s name was Silenus, and he had wan- 
dered off unconsciously. 

After a while he was found by some peasants, who 
carried him to their king, Midas. 

Midas recognized old Silenus, and kept him, treating 
him well and having great sport with him. 
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And then I nestle deeper still, 
And close my drowsy, sleepy eyes. 


**A WINTER STUDY.” 


BY SAMUEL DAVIS OTIS, AGE 14 
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Later Midas restored him to Bacchus, who was over- 
whelmed with gratitude, and offered Midas a reward, 
whereupon Midas, greedy king that he was, asked that 
everything he touched should turn to gold. 

Bacchus consented and went off with Silenus. 

Midas was delighted. Everything he touched turned 
to gold. 

At meal-time he sat down to the table, but found, 
much to his dismay, that his food all turned to solid 














‘* BITTER COLD.” BY ELSA VAN NES, AGE 13. 


gold as soon as touched, either with hand or teeth, and 
when he drank wine it flowed slowly and heavily down 
his throat, like slightly melted gold. 

Midas then saw his mistake, but tried to console him- 
self by turning other things to gold, but to no use. The 
hungrier he grew the more he detested the sight of gold. 

Finally he begged Bacchus to take back his gift, now 
so hateful to him (ungrateful thing!). Bacchus merci- 
fully consented, answering, ‘‘ Go to the river Pactolus, 
trace the stream to its fountain-head, plunge in, and 
wash away your sin.” . 

Midas obeyed and lost the golden touch, after which 
he dwelt in the country and became a worshiper of Pan. 

The story goes on this way: On a certain occasion 
Pan was bold enough to say that he could play on the 
lyre as well as Apollo, and Apolio accepted the challenge. 

Of course Apollo won, and everybody knew it, but 
Midas said that Pan did. 

Apollo, enraged, punished Midas by giving him the 
ears of an ass. 

Swift says: 

‘* The god of wit, to show his grudge, 
Clapped asses’ ears upon the judge, 
A goodly pair, erect and wide, 
Which he could neither gild nor hide.’” 


THE BOY AND THE BIRD’S EGGS. 
BY ELEANOR R. JOHNSON (AGE Q). 
I once heard of a naughty boy, 


And robbing birds’ nests to him was joy. 


He found a nest, one bright spring day, 
And the eggs that were in it he took away. 
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When the mother bird came, he heard her cries, 
And the thought of her grief brought tears to his eyes. 


He put the eggs back into the nest, 
And he felt in his heart that that was best. 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY MILDRED STANLEY FLECK (AGE Q). 


WHo does not love a handsome and spirited horse? 
Of all horses in song and story, the most glorious is 
Pegasus. Flying through the air, his silver wings 
touched by the sunlight, he looked like a radiant cloud 
flashing aloft in the blue. Who does not admire a 
beautiful young hero such as Bellerophon, who by pa- 
tient waiting mastered the wonderful steed, and by his 
courage and daring slew the horrible Chimera? Pa- 
tiently, day by day, Bellerophon wandered and watched 
on the outskirts of Corinth, hoping to capture Pegasus, 
but in vain. So he visited Palyidos, and the seer told 
him to sleep beside the altar of Athene. In his sleep 
he dreamed that Athene appeared to him and gave him 
a golden bridle, bidding him show it to Poseidon and 
sacrifice an ox to him. Waking, Bellerophon found, to 
his joy, the golden bridle beside him. He caught it up 
and hastened to the altar of Poseidon to do as Athene 
had bidden him. Not forgetting his gratitude toward 
Athene, he built an altar to her. Then, with the en- 
chanted bridle, Bellerophon hastened to the Fountain of 
Pierian, to hide and wait for the coveted prize. Sud- 
denly, down from the sky flashed Pegasus, to quench 
his thirst in the waters of the fountain. Bellerophon, 
knowing now that the gods intended Pegasus to be his, 
coolly slipped the bridle over his head. Pegasus sub- 
mitted gracefully, Bellerophon sprang upon his back, 
and up, up they flew into the azure sky. Such rides as 

















‘BITTER COLD.” BY GERTRUDE M. HOWLAND, AGE 11. 


they had, skimming over mountain and plain, river and 
sea! But such delight could not continue forever. 
There was work to be done. The kingdom of Lycia 
was being ravaged by a’horrible monster, the Chimera, 
with the head of a lion, the body of a goat, and the tail 
of a serpent, and a fiery breath which destroyed all that 
came within its reach. To slay this monster, Bellero- 
phon set forth upon Pegasus. Bellerophon soon dis- 
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Mercury was a very wise 
baby, and when he was only 
a few hours old he under- 
stood everything that was 
said to him. 

On the very first day he 
climbed out of the cradle 
and ran down to the sea- 
shore. 

There he found a tor- 
toise-shell. 

He made holes in it and 
strung across it some bits 
of seaweed. Then he put 
it to his lips and blew upon 
it. 

It made such wonderful 
music that the trees danced 








“HEADING FOR MAY.” 


covered the Chimera by the smoke of its fiery breath, 
and guided Pegasus directly over its head. Pegasus 
paused, circled in the air like an eagle preparing to 
swoop down upon its prey, then darted suddenly down- 
ward and past the hideous creature. With a quick 
movement, Bellerophon drove his spear into the mon- 
ster, and the Chimera fell dead. And up, up flew 
Bellerophon upon Pegasus into the azure sky. 


THE SEAWEED NEST. 

BY MARGUERITE BORDEN (AGE 17). 
THE little mer-babies who live in the sea 
Are just as happy as happy can be; 

For they laugh and frolic in childish glee, 
And when they are tired away they swim 
To a coral tree, and there on a limb 

The sleepy babies can peacefully rest 

In a dear little, pink little seaweed nest. 


The little sea-babies can play with the snails, 
Or ride on the backs of the largest whales ; 
They can hunt for fishes with shining scales, 
Or gently float on the silvery waves, 
Or dive for crabs in the deep-sea caves ; 
But the cozy nook that the babes like best 
Is a dear little, pink little seaweed nest. 

MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN 

MYTHOLOGY. 
BY GEORGE KEARNEY (AGE 8). 

IT was a rainy day in March, and Harry 
and Nina were feeling very sad because of 
the bad weather, and pouted and cried and said they 
wanted to go out. 

** Why should you go ?” said their mother. 
don’t you read your nice new story-book ?” 

** Oh, yes,” said Nina. They opened the book on 
the first page. The title was ‘* Apollo’s Cows.” 

Looking down, they read this: Mercury was the son 
of Jupiter. His mother’s name was Maia. 

She was a goddess so beautiful that flowers sprang up 
wherever she stepped. 

She walked through the meadow and called up the 
flowers from their winter sleep. 

She made the earth beautiful with violets and butter- 
cups. 

She touched the apple-trees, and the sweet-smelling 
blossoms came out. 

In the lovely month of May Maia takes her walk. 


** Why 


BY DOROTHY STURGIS, AGE 12. 


“*A WINTER STUDY 
BY DOROTHY HOLT 
AGE Io. 


for joy. The birds stopped 
singing to listen. After a 
while, being tired, he lay on his back on the shore, 
looking around for new mischief. 

As he lay there he saw a great blue meadow with 

white cows feeding in it. 

They belonged to his brother Apollo. 

Quick as thought he ran after them into a cave, where 

he fastened them in. 

Apollo was very angry when he found what Mercury 
had done, and complained to his father, J upi- 
ter. But his brother was such a little baby 
that Apollo felt ashamed. 

Then Mercury picked up his shell. He 
breathed upon it and made music with it. 
Apollo listened and soon forgot his anger. 
He thought only of the beautiful music. 
Then the big brother and little brother be- 
came friends. Mercury gave Apollo his lyre. 

Apollo gave Mercury charge over his cows. 
You can often see him driving them over the 
blue meadow of the sky. 

‘* Well, that is the finest story I have ever 
heard,” said Nina, And they ran off to tell 
their mother. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


THE NEST. 
BY MABEL FLETCHER (AGE 17). 
(A Former Prize-winner.) 
LODGED in a crotch of our tall tree, 
It hung the summer through, 
» And there the old birds sang 

and chirped, 
And there the young ones 

grew. 


Above the clouds of drifting bloom 
It heard the great boughs sigh ; 

The warm wind shook it lovingly 
As it passed gently by. 


From out its swaying flower-gemmed 
home 
It saw the green things grow; 
The blue sky smiled at it above, 
The blossoms from below. 


And such a burst of melody 
Through all the garden rang, 
It seemed that every living thing 
Raised up its voice and sang. 


“* HEADING FOR 
MAY.” BY KATH- 
ARINE ELIZABETH 
BUTLER, AGE 13. 
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And all the earth rang too, in joy, 
As far and wide it crept, 

And once a little baby laughed, 
And once a strong man wept. 


And up and up, and ever up, 

Like smoke, the sweet song curled, 
And singing in a little nest 

Made singing for the world. 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN 
MYTHOLOGY. 


BY MADELINE P. TAYLOR (AGE 13). 
ORPHEUs was the son of Apollo and Calliope, 
and inherited from them their wonderful genius 


for music and poetry. When he played on his 
lute the trees and mountains bowed before him 











and the wild beasts became tame. 

He fell in love with a beautiful maiden named 
Eurydice. They were married and lived happily for a 
short time. One day as Eurydice was walking in the 
woods, she met a youth whose admiration proved so 
distasteful to her that she turned and ran away. As she 
was running she stepped upon a venomous snake that 
bit her in the foot. She died shortly afterward in fear- 
ful agony. 

Orpheus was heartbroken. He sought Jupiter and 
so moved him with his entreaties that he gave him per- 
mission to go into his dark kingdom and try to persuade 
Pluto to return Eurydice to life, warning the musician 
at the same time that it was a dangerous journey. 
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only to see her fade slowly and sorrowfully back into 
the shadows. 

After this, Orpheus being unable to get back his wife, 
never, on account of his grief, played the happy strains 
he was accustomed to. 

One day a band of Pan’s playmates seized him and 
forced him to accompany their dance with his music. 
But the sadness of his strains so enraged them that 
they murdered him and threw him into the river. As 
he floated down the stream his lips murmured: 

‘* Eurydice, Eurydice,”’ for even in death he could 
not forget her. 

The trees and woods took up the words: 
** Eurydice, Eurydice.” 

The gods took his lute and placed it in 
the heavens, and it became the constellation 
Lyra. 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 
BY MADELEINE FULLER MCDOWELL 
(AGE Io). 


Up in a gnarled old apple-tree 
I found a little nest ; 

And here a robin sang to me 
A song of hope and rest. 


And in the nest, on a morn in May, 
I found three birdlets sweet, 

And these I watched from day to day, 
And brought them crumbs to eat. 


Many things may pass away, 
And many things may change, 

But in my mind will a/ways stay 
The robin’s nest at the grange. 





“A WINTER STUDY.” BY HERBERT MARTINI, AGE 
Orpheus crossed the Styx and entered the lower world. 
At the entrance he met Cerebus, the three-headed dog, 
who commenced to bark and snap. Orpheus calmed 
him with his music, and the magic sounds penetrated 
into the depths of Hades, making the condemned 
pause in their weary rounds of toil. Orpheus then went 
before Pluto and so moved him by his music that he 
consented to restore Eurydice to life on the condition 
that Orpheus, in going out, should not look back. He 
joyfully consented to this and Eurydice was given back. 
But he was so incredulous at the fact that he could not 
refrain from glancing back to see if she was following, 


Vor. XXXI.—84. 


THE OSTRICH’S EGG. 
BY JOSEPHINE WHITBECK (AGE 10). 


Teppy was a funny child; 

He lived upon the desert wild. 

He found a nest, not in a tree, 

Where all true nests should always be, 
But right out in the sand and sun, 

And in it was an egg—just one. 

It was so large, and big, and round, 
He scarce could lift it from the ground. 
He took it from the ostrich tall, 

And made an omelet for them all. 
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THE ROLL OF 
HONOR. 


No. x. A list of 
those whose work 
would have been 
published had space 
permitted. 

No. 2. A list of 
those whose work en- 
titles them to honor- 
able mention and en- 
couragement. 


VERSE 1. 


Anita M. Bradford 
Melicent Eno Huma- 


son 
Dorothy Walker 
Helen Van Dyck 
Dorothy Chapman 
Margaret Stevens 

Blossom Bloss 
Camilla Prentice 
Mary Atwater 
Florence Knight 
Kathleen Gaffney 
Mabel Guernsey 
Katherine B. Carter 
Ramona Janney 
Susan Warren Wilbur 
Dorothea Bechtel 
Mabel! Robinson 
Margaret M. Sher- 
ood 


wi 
Eleanor G. McGrath 
Dorothy Stabler 
Marie Wennerberg 
H. Mabel Sawyer 
Elsie F. Weil 
Harvey Deschere 
Blanche ¥ a 
Louisa F. S 
ant Sc ander 
aud Dudley Shac- 
kleford 
Jeannie R. Sampson 
Marguerite Eugenie 
Stephens 
Ethelinda Schafer 
Marguerite Stuart 
Helen Spear 


VERSE 2. 


Eleanor Myers 

Marie Louise Mohr 

Lucia Warden 

Gertrude E. Ten 
Eyck 

Noeline Haskins 

Samuel A. Hartwell 

Gwindelene Le Mas- 


sena 
—_ - nae Suther- 
Elizabeth P. Bigelow 
Sadie Gellman 
Gertrude Madge 


Goose Warren Brett 
F. G. Nichols 


Viola Cushman 

Marjorie Martin 
Blatchford 

Marie Arm=trong 

Kathryn Macy 

Walter S. Marvin 

— Sprague De 


Edward Ridgely 
Simpson 
Marjorie Macy 
Mildred S. Martin 
Lucy B. Scott 
Mes a Helen 


Alice Bartholomew 
Mary Patton 
M.Graw | 
atherine S. Farring- 
ton 
Irwin H. Freeman 
ack Howard 
arguerite M. 
Jacque 
Rebecca Faddis 
essie Freeman Foster 
lizabeth Lee 
Bernice Frye 
Sybil Kent Stone 
John Sherman 
ith Louise Smith 
Dorothy P. M. 
Salyers 
Gertrude I. Folts 
Emily Rose Burt 
Gladys Knight 


PROSE t. 


Margaret Douglass 
Gordon 
Florence Best 
Lina Houser 
essie E. Wilcox 
ary F. Morton 
— Gatch 
Olive H. Lovett 
Elizabeth R. Eastman 
i 
sy Deutsch 
Gettine Vroom 
David A. Sterling 
—_ Wilcox 
Mary C. Tucker 
Anna Gardiner 
Fi worl a= Ross 
Mabel V. 
Marion C. _ el 
Emelyn Ten Eyck 
Marjorie Stewart 
Irene Bowen 
Anna C. Heffern 
spanoen C. Minor 
M. Albert 
Edit Maccallum 
Morris G. White, Jr. 
Mary Parker 
oseph N. Du Barry 
thy C. Harris 
Constenes Moss Van 
runt 


ST. 


Genevieve Morse 
Edward J. Sawyer 
Fred Baruch 

Elsa Clark 
William Nelson 
—- Kyler 


Katherine Kurz 

Eleanor Espy Wright 

Zenobia Camprubi 
Aymar 

Mi Newman 

Alma Wiesner 

Rosalie Aylett Samp- 
son 

Ona Ringwood 

Gertrude Louise Can- 
non 

Helen C Wilcox 

—- N. Craigmile 
vy Varian Walshe 

pale Simpson 

Lola Hall 

Kenneth E. Day 

Agnes Dorothy 

mpbell 

Eva L. Pitts 

Frances Reenshaw 

Gladys Burgess 

Ada Bell 

Louise Miller 

Elizabeth Moos 

Katharine J. Bailey 

i ulia Ford Fiebeger 
lizabeth Toof 

Helen Mab: 

Boucher Ballard 


PROSE 2. 


Rita Wanninrer 
Jessie Lee Rial 
ames Brewster 
uise Edgar 
Jean Forgeus 
Alice Braunlich 
Alma Rothholz 
Annie Eales 
Oscar D. Stevenson 
oa Pryor 
arion E. Baxter 
Alice Lorraine An- 
drews 
Lelia S. Goode 
Twila A. McDowell 
Eugénie Ward Root 
William G. Maupi 


Allen Reet feower 
Marjorie H. Sawyer 
Dorothy Le Duc 
Emma D. Miller 

S. F. Moodie 

Anne Kress 
= Campbell 


Marion L. Decker 
Edith Pine 
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BY STANISLAUS F. McNEILL, AGE 13. 


Roth Clansing 
Dorothy Ferrier 
7 emberton 
May Henri 
enrietta 
Nichols 
Alfred H. cat 


Jr. 
Edna eg | 
M arga acques 
Caran lard Tal- 


Ru Ashmore Don- 
nan 

Jenene Brash 
ary ington 
Ball 


Kathleen A. Burgess 
Hilda M. Ryan 
Margaret Grant 
Rose Marie Wise 
Jean Russell 
George —% a 
Williams, 
Ruth S. G dard 
Nellie Foster 
Comegys 
Katharine Monser 
Madelaine Bunze 
Robert W. Wood 
Robert Hammer- 
“— 


Phill 
Clara 
Simon — 
William Laird Brown 
Henry Goldstein 
Marcia Frances Gund- 


pa E. E 'Ridgely 


DRAWINGS :. 


Helena B. Pfeifer 
Marjorie Rigby 
Mary T. Atwater 
— Buel 


nm B. Boyd 
a. Rigby 


Melville C. Levey 
a L. Rites 

ary Cooper 

Helen M. Brown 
Raymond S. Frost 
Margaret A. Dobson 
Franklin Ford 
Ehzabeth C. Freedley 
Henry C. Hutchings 
Mary Weston Wood- 


man 

Helen A. Fleck 

Florence Murdoch 

Lucy E. B. Mac- 
kenzie 

Mildred Curran Smith 
essie C. Shaw 
farguerite Wood 


DRAWINGS 2. 


Charlotte Brate 
Willard F. Stanley 
Cornelius Savage 
Grace Wardwe 
Bensen Hagerman 
a C. Stetson 
Klauder 
lis Lyster 
Ele yo 
Louise Me 
Charlotte eel 
Gladys Blackman 
Florinda Kiester 
Richmond Reith 
Edward L. Duer 
Almyr Ballentine 
= Paulding Brown 
elen E. Walker 
Muriel Nast Crawford 
Thomas Nast Porter 
John William Roy 
Crawford 
David R. Winans 
Lewis S. Combes 
Herbert W. Warden 
Henry Dupaul 
Doris Batchelor 
Genevieve Allen 
Eric Ferguson 
Glenn Stanley 
Ruth Adams 
Bruce K. Steele 
Winifred Hutchings 
Irene Ross Lough- 
borough 
Lannea H. Phelps 
Louise Paine 
—— Allison 
est Whipple 
Linda Scarritt 
Margaret Richardson 
J. Dunhana Town- 


sen 
Prudence Ross 
Ethel Osgood 
Gladys Bigelow 
Frances Morrissey 
Eleanor S. Wilson 
we eg Webster 

c 


im 





Katherine Dulcebella 
Barbour 
Bennie Hasselman 
Katherine Gibson 
aa O. Chandler 
William C. Kennard 
Olive Mudie Cooke 
Beatrice Darling 
Margaret Wood 


_Thomas Nast Craw- 


fo 
Eleanor Keeler 
Theodore L. Fitz- 
simons 
Bessie T. Griffith 
Florence Marion Hal- 


kett 
Phoebe Hunter 
H. de Veer 
William C. Engle 


Eleanor Gardener 
Carl Sherman 
ry H. Lyon 

Cc. O. (1 
Bessie tyron 
Raymond Foley 
Winifred D. Bogehold 
= Sinclair 

arcia Gardner 
William Schufer 
Frances Russell 
Mildred Willard 
Aline J. D: 
Isabel Howell 
Bernard H. Feldstein 
Hettie Margetson 
Florence Gardiner 
Guinevere Hamilton 

Norwood 
ee Smith 

° 0) an 


Helen Wilson 


[May, 


Sara D. Burge 
a Wilder Kurtz 
argaret McKeon 
Sara Ayres 
Ethel eters 
Ruth E. Hutchins 
Emily W. Brown 
Nancy: E. Lathrop 
Florence Sherk 
Marvin Earle Adams 
Elizabeth Osborne 
Dorothea M. Dexter 
Cordner H. Smith 
Elizabeth A. Gest 
Adelaide Durst 
Elizabeth Otis 
W. Clinton Brown 
Meade Bolton 
que Frank Dolin 
alter E. Huntley 
Anna Constance 
ourse 
William G. Whitford 
Ella Elizabeth Preston 
— E. Daniels 
alter V. Johnson 
B. S. Mackiernan 
Joseph B, Mazzanno 
John A. Hellwig 
Gladys L’E. Moore 
Frances R. Newcomb 
Lee McQuade 
Anna Zucker 
Rita Wood 
Phoebe Wilkinson 
Bessie Stockton 
Elizabeth Bacon 
Hutchings 
Thomas H. Foley 
Rachel Rude 


PHOTOGRAPHS 1. 


Mildred R. Betts 
Paul W. Haasis 
Grace Archer 

Bessie P. Frick 
Samuel Stocker 
Nora Saltonstall 

H. Clayton Beaman, 


vr. 

H. Ernest Bell 

ean Muriel Batchelor 

ohn Emlen Bullock 
George H. Pound 
Mary Margaret Groff 
Amy Peabod 
Winifred F. Jones 
Julia H. Shepley 
Charles Spence 
Lawrence V. Sheri- 

dan 
Eugene W. Scar- 

borough 
Lucie Freeland 
Lewis Wallace 
Suzette Ryerson 
Zelie M. Eberstadt 
Cameron a 
Henrietta T. Scott 
Robert V. Morse 
Alice Garland 
William George Cur- 


ran 
Kenneth Howie 
PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


H. J. Simons 
Mamie S. Goodman 
Margaret Benedict 
Rutherford Platt 
Freda Messervy 
Isabella Lee Carey 
Alice T. Betts 
Ethel Mason 
Cornelia L. Carey 
Donald C. Armour 
W. Caldwell Webb 
a N. Stiles 


Marjorie ne Betts 
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PUZZLES t. PUZZLES 2. Malcolm Trimble 
Kenneth L. Moore 
Burt H. Smith Benjamin Berry, Jr. Mary Tardy 
Marguerite Hallowell Paul D. Bailey Sheila St. John 
Ww. N. Taft Florence Foster Irving Babcock 


Hardenia R. Fletcher 
Rexford King 
Eleanor S. Sterrett 
Alice Pine 

Lawrence Garland 
Constance Grant 
Alice du Pont 


Elizabeth Palmer 
Loper 
Charles R. Van Nos- 


tran 
Adeline Thomas 
Elizabeth B. Randall 


Charlotte Morrison 
Margaret Abbott 
Wilham Newton 
Coupland 
Margaret H. Bennett 
Elizabeth Simpson 


Priscilla Lee Lucile C. Mellen 
Elizabeth Keen Bessie T. Tappan Merceder Huntington 
Albert A. Bennett, Jr. Marguerite K. Goode 


Cassius M. Clay, Jr. 
Robert M. Woodbury 
Walter D. Yenawine 
Nettie Barnwell 
Howell D. Sawyer 


Helen Howard Annie MacMahon 
Bruce Hinman Bessie Ballard 
Margaret McKnight Herbert Dougherty 
Archibald S. Macdon- George Hill 

ald 


CHAPTERS. 

No. 701. Louise Thacher, President ; Madeleine McDowell, Secre- 
tary; nine members. Address, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

No. 702. Lillian McKinnico’ President ; Gladys Bean, Secre- 
tary; twelve members. Address, Cor. Payne and Eden Aves., 
Campbell, Cal. 

No. 703. ‘Orioles.”’ William Larkins, President; William 
Schrufer, Secretary; nine members. Address, 126 W. Hamburg 
St., Baltumore, Md. ; 

No. 704. ‘“‘ Dinkey Club.” Charles Dessart, President; Ralph 
Earle, Secretary; six members. Address, Blair Hall, Blairstown, 
0. 705. Wylda Aitken, Secretary, seven members. Address, 
Mt. Hamilton, Cal. 

No. 706. Cecilia Clack, President; Edna Crane, Secretary ; 
five members. Address, Menlo Park, Cal. 

No. 70F- “ Four Little Competitors.”” Martha Reed, President ; 

‘ox y. > 





Dorothy , Secretary; four bers. Address, 8 Bloomfield St. 
Lexington, Mass. 

No. 708. ‘* Half Moon.” Morris Bishop, President; Russell 
Livermore, Secretary; eight members. Address, 191 Palisade Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


No. 709. Dorothy Downey, President; Bonnie Bonner, Secre- 
tery; five members. Address, London, Ohio. 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 


Note. We have been obliged to discontinue ‘‘ Correspondents 
Wanted” for the reason that it outgrew our space. 

A number of League members have asked for a musical competi- 
tion, but this also would require more space than our page limit will 
permit. Indeed, as the Roll of Honor No. 1 shows, we could fill 
the entire magazine each month with work worth printing, and it 
often happens that work omitted is quite as good as that used, 
though perhaps somewhat less adapted to the League audience. 


WINCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





Dear St. Nicnoras: Iam a little Eng ish girl, but my mother 
is American, and I like to believe I am. Jove you, and think you 
far and away the best magazine ever published. e have several 


bound volumes of you, and take you in regularly. There are five 
of us—three boys and two girls. I am.the youngest but one. I 
love your department Books and Reading, for I am a great book- 
worm. 

I have a “‘ Brownie” camera, but 
do not take good enough photos to 
send to you. I hope to some day, 
though. 

I remain, your devoted reader, 

GertrupE MADGE (age 12). 


STocKHOLM, SWEDEN. 

My pear Sr. Nicuotas: I aman 
American girl staying in Stockholm 
for the winter. It is very interesting, 
and there are a lot of pretty national 
dances and costumes. I have one 
called Riattviks. The sports are 
mostly skating, and skeeing, which 
is very amusing. [ visited an old 
Swedishcastle (Orbyhus), and I saw 
the prison of King Enk XIV. It 
was built of thick stone walls, and 
over the old stone fireplace he had 
written some verses. There were 
three rooms which he had for him- 
self. His brother ordered the prison- 
keeper to give him poison in a dish 
of pea-soup, and he died in the 
prison. 
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Other interesting and appreciative letters have been received from 
Glad Hodson, Josephine Stiven, osia D. Jessup, Marie V. 
Scanlan, Henry C. Hutchins, Thomas H. De Cator, Ellen M. Saxe, 
Edna Stevens, Margaret Colgate, Muriel M. K. E. Douglas, Karl 
Dodge, Arthur M. Stevens, Florence Doane, Laura ittlesey, 
Lucy E. Wheelock, Carolyn L. Palmer, Frances S. Usher, Harvey 
Deschere, Agnes Lowe, Beth Howard, Avis Ingalls, Rose Butler, 
Margaret Dobson, Fayetta Crowley, Gerald Pyle, Olive A. Granger, 
Harold H. Davis, S. F. Moodie, E. Lawrence Palmer, Shirley 
Willis, and Helen Ranney Sholes. 


PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 56. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. Also cash 
prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners who 
shall again win first place. 

Competition No. 56 will close May 20 (for foreign 
members May 25). The awards will be announced 
and prize contributions published in St. NicHoLas for 
August. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title: ‘‘ Dreams ” or ‘*‘ Day Dreams.” 

Prose. Article or story of not more than four hun- 
dred words. Title: ‘‘ My Camping Trip.” Must be true. 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted, no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
** Happy Days.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), interior or exterior. Two subjects, “ Study 
from Animal Life” and ‘‘ A Heading or Tailpiece for 


August.” 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 


set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage the 
pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For 
the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken in 
its natural home: Fir$t Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NicHoLas, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed as 
‘* original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must be 
convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is not copied, but 
wholly the work and idea of 
the sender. If prose, the num- 
ber of words should also be 
added. These things must 
not be on a separate sheet, 
but on the contribution itself 
—if a manuscript, on the up- 
per margin; if a picture, on 
the margin or back. Write or 
draw on one side of the paper 
only. A contributor may send 
but one contribution a month 
—not one of each kind, but 
one only. 

Address all communications : 





The St. Nicholas League, 


Union Square, 





Your loving reader, 
Gvapys Vircinia STEVART (age 12). 


‘* TAILPIECE FOR MAY.” 





BY MARGARET REEVE, AGE 7. 


New York. 








BOOKS AND READING. 


REGARDING One of the rules that 
MISQUOTATIONS. even young writers and 
readers should bear in mind is this: “ Verify 
your quotations.” And, if possible, go to 
the original source rather than to rely on 
other authority. The reason for the rule is 
easy to see. Usually a quotation becomes pop- 
ular because it is worth while, and to misquote 
is often to lose the value of the words. Thus 
people often say, “A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerousthing.” Butthat is nottrue. All know- 
ledge is worth having, even a little. They mean 
“half-knowledge,” or incorrect knowledge, 
which is not really knowledge at all! What 
Pope wrote was: “A little Zarning is a dan- 
gerous thing”; and what he meant was that 
a little learning makes one presumptuous, 
while thorough learning gives humility — an 
idea likewise set forth in the saying that wis- 
dom begins with the feeling that one is ignorant. 
So, verify your quotations for fear you may 
put into currency a counterfeit note. 

At the same time it is to be remembered that 
some few quotations have been improved by 
changes introduced by those who have mis- 
quoted. These improvements are rare, how- 
ever, and it is safest to retain the old forms 
where there is any doubt. 

Another usual misquotation besides that 
mentioned is — 


“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It falleth as the gentle dew from heaven ”’ — 


which you may correct for yourself, and then 
may inquire whether it is likely that the popu- 
lar change is an improvement, when the na- 
ture of dew is understood. 


A FATHER’S From the father of a 
ENCOURAGEMENT. young citizen of New York 
comes a letter explaining his very successful 
method of making the reading of good books 
delightful to his son. He says: “I believe it 
is well he should read those books he has be- 
fore acquiring new ones, and so we have entered 
into the following arrangement. For every 
book he reads himself from cover to cover, and 


of which he tells me in a little composition, I 
am to give him a new book of his own choos- 
ing ; the right to veto the choice remaining with 
me, if I do not think the choice a good one.” 
There comes with the letter one of the little 
“ compositions,” showing how this nine-year-old 
boy carries out his part of the agreement. 

The idea seems an excellent one; but would 
it not be improved if the father also should 
write an opinion of the book, so that his son 
might be guided in his judgment? It might 
also be a good plan for the father to make sug- 
gestions as to the new book given as a reward 
— especially as the father writes us that his 
son’s taste for books is inherited. 

A CORRESPOND. IN one letter sent to this 

ENT’S VIEWS ON ; 

“FABLES.” department a young girl 
writes that she finds “ all fables dull,” and can- 
not read any except the “ Fables in Slang,” a 
book that even the author would admit was 
only the merest fooling. Here, it would seem, 
is a taste that needs cultivating. Evidently 
this young reader prefers to read without much 
thinking. Fables are, at their best, wisdom- 
stories. The greatest teachers this world has 
ever seen have chosen fables as the means of 
conveying the deepest thoughts. Some of the 
most beautiful possessions in all literature are 
in this form. Indeed, the subject is so great 
that in writing of it one glances in bewilder- 
ment from one sort of fable to another, wonder- 
ing which to choose in proof of their value. A 
greater part of ancient wisdom lies in fables, 
and in the mythology that is little more than 
one great series of fables — stories conveying 
the views of ancient people on the most im- 
portant teachings about nature and life. Per- 
haps this young girl might learn to change her 
idea of fables if she should read a book like 
Ruskin’s “ Queen of the Air,” an interpreting 
of the myth or fable of Athene, from whom the 
Parthenon at Athens was called the Maiden 
Temple. But it may be this young despiser 
of fables did not quite understand the meaning 
of the term she used. She may not like AZsop’s 
Fables. Even then, one feels that this comes 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


from hasty, thoughtless reading without setting 
the imagination to work. Let her look for the 
expansion of some of these fables by the poets, 
and we are sure she will find how much lies in 
the brief and suggestive little stories. Who 
will tell her where to find, for example, the 
story of “The Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse,” or of “ Belling the Cat,” told as some 
good poet tells it? It seems a pity for any 
young reader to lose the many delights to be 
found in Fableland and its outlying countries. 
COMPANIONSHIP ONE of the advantages 
IN READING. jin reading the best books 
is in their fitting themselves to any age. If you 
keep to the so-called “juvenile books” you will 
lose the pleasure of having the sympathy and 
companionship of your parents in the reading. 
The best books are for older and younger read- 
ers alike, and parents and children may enjoy 
them together, thus doubling the pleasure of 
reading. That young readers love to discuss 
the books they read is evident from the letters 
sent to this department. It is enjoyable to find 


whether your views of a book, its incidents and 
characters, are shared by others. Agreement 
is gratifying, and disagreement is interesting, 


even if discussion should fail to convince either 
that the other has taken the correct view. 
KINGSLEY’S Tuis book isa good illus- 
“WATER BABIES.” tration that “one man’s 
meat is another’s poison.” Some readers say, 
“T think it is babyish; I don’t see anything in 
it.” “Some write, “I cannot find anything I 
like in it; it seems very foolish to me.” Yet 
here is a letter from one who certainly finds 
more than one good quality in the same volume : 


RICHMOND, IND. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: Your request for opinions on 
“ Water Babies ”’ gives me an opportunity of speaking a 
word for the book I never tire of commending. Al- 
though I am eighteen, I recently read it for the third or 
fourth time, and enjoyed it as much as when I read it for 
the first, about eight years ago. Not only has the fasci- 
nating story lost none of its charm, but my enjoyment 
has rather increased, since I am now able to see what 
qualities made the book so delightful to me when I was 
younger. For instance, I now see how much the easy 
conversational style adds. Was there ever such spon- 
taneous, irresistible humor or such vivid imagination ? 
And see with what art Kingsley has put in details of 
natural history and what not until his pictures seem so 
real that to turn from one and behold a real Water Baby 
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would be no surprise! Everything is so novel, so orig- 
inal, and yet so natural that I am at a loss to see how 
any one could not like the book. Where can you find 
any finer literature than the description of Tom's journey 
over the moor, or where anything more ridiculously 
funny than those curious lists of things, the remedies the 
poor doctor had to take, or all that nonsense about those 
remarkable back stairs ? I have heard it said that “ Water 
Babies ” means nothing to younger children, bat I really 
think that if some older person reads it aloud to them, 
they will enjoy it as much as they would in later years. 
I say “read aloud” because the long words are truly 
formidable but do not detract from the story when the 
discouraging influence they might exert on the inexpe- 
rienced little reader is obviated. 


Yours sincerely, 
o 


GorpDon H. GRAVES. 


Now — what is to be done? Shall we quote 
the old Latin proverb, “ De gustibus non dis- 
putandum est ”— “There is no use in argument 
as to tastes”? Or shall we content ourselves 
with the common-sense conclusion that different 
books suit different minds? There seems 
nothing strange in the belief that even a very 
excellent book may bring no message to you 
or to me. So let us be charitable with one 
another’s tastes in reading, as in other things ; 
remembering, however, that we all admit the 
possibility of good taste and bad taste, and be- 
lieve bad tastes may be refined. 

THE REPORT FROM In the newspapers often 

LIBRARIANS. appear lists of the books 
called for by the public. To one who cares 
what children are reading, it is very discourag- 
ing to see under the head of “ Juvenile Fiction” 
the same old favorites repeated week in and 
week out. There is no reason to criticize these 
books ; they are excellent books: but children 
owe it to themselves to widen their horizon a 
little. Librarians say that children keep calling 
for the same authors merely through mental 
laziness. 

We don’t believe that St. NicHoLas readers 
do this. They seem, by their letters, to be 
reading much more widely and more wisely 
than these library reports indicate. If the Sr. 
NicHoLas boys and girls are wiser, it would be 
kind of them to help their friends and play- 
mates to know there are more than half a dozen 
writers for the young, and that some of the best 
books for young people may be found among 
those not appearing every week in the library 
lists. Who will do this missionary work ? 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


READERS of the opening article in this number will 
be interested in the fact that there is in New York a 
church that has not only copied the beautiful Magdalen 
Tower of Oxford, but for a quarter of a century has bor- 
rowed its mid-air sunrise service. There is this differ- 
ence, however: the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, in 
Chelsea Square, New York City, holds its service on Eas- 
ter morning, while that of Magdalen College takes place 
on the 1st of May. It is not unlikely that other Amer- 


ican churches may, if their architecture makes it possible, 
adopt some form of this beautiful service. 


Drtxon, CALIFORNIA. 

Dear ST. NICHOLAS: My sister Ione has taken 
you for twelve years, but she has given you to me now. 

I go to school and I am in the fourth grade. Sister is 
in the last year of the high school. We live three and 
a half miles from Dixon. 

I go to school in the country and have lots of fun. I 
© to school on horseback. I have a horse and pony. 
"he pony is young and has just been broken. I helped 

to break her myself. She is a pretty little thing. 

Psyche is my other horse’s name. She is a bay, and 
I ride her too. She “nickers’”’ when I come near the 
barn, and is still when I put the bridle on, for I often 
ride bareback. I also have a black horse. He is Dana. 

I guess you think I have a lot of horses and ponies 
for only being nine years old; but I will be ten the 31st 
of December. 

Fritz is my dog. He and I love each other dearly. 
But I love Psyche the best of all, for I have had her 
the longest. 

Your loving reader, 
KATHERINE GARNETT. 


Camp CONNELL, CALBAYOG, SAMAR, P. I. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I thought you would like to 
know about the Philippine children who live on this 
island of Samar. 

When we first came over here there were no quarters, 
so we had to live in Calbayog. Every day four or five 
little girls would come to my window and say, “ Hello! 
Frances, you like me? Frances, come in,” meaning 
come out and play. 

They know oe to talk quite a little English, and can 
sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” and many other 
American songs. 

When it rains, even when it is thundering and light- 
ning, all the “yo children take their Feths in the 
mud-puddles, and look like a lot of birds splashing 
about. 

There is a very interesting plant here called “sensitive 
plant,” which grows in great abundance on this island. 
The other day a prisoner escaped and went through 
some of it, leaving a trail behind him made by the plant 
closing its leaves wherever it was touched by the man; 
sothe guards were able to find him by following the 
closed leaves, which led them to deep grass in which he 
was hidden. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES SLADEN BRADLEY (age 9). 


THE Cove, SYDNEY, CAPE BRETON. 
My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We are going to tell you 
about what we doin the Christmas holiday. The day after 
we got home we went out sailing in our little boat, the 
Snow Flake, which is something unusual at this time of 
the year. One thing that was great fun that we did was 
to put the dory on a sled and pull it along on the ice, so 
that if we should go in we should be safe. And then we 
would take the dory and run alongside to the edge of the 
ice, and then we would tumble in it, and then we would 
go splash into the water and come very nearly to upset- 
ting. I guess we will end now, because we have to go 

to tea. My little brothers and sister send their love. 

Always your loving friend, 
KENNETH and HuGH Ducean. 


Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I have been reading you for 
almost a year. My mother once had a cat and it went 
away and stayed a year, and then came back as if nothing 
had happened, and walked upstairs and lay down for a 
good long rest. I am eight years old and can read all 
your stories myself. 

Your affectionate reader, 
KARIN BuscnH. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 

Dear St. NicHOLAs: I have taken you for five or 
six years, and enjoy you very much. My favorite stories 
have been “The Story of Betty,” “Quicksilver Sue,” 
** Josie and the Chipmunk,” and then, of course, I liked 
all of those delightful stories complete in one number. 

Oh, what a time I and my two sisters, who are both 
younger than I am, have in the summer-time! But when 
we were up at camp we had the most fun. 

Our camp was a small farm-house which papa had 
bought in connection with a farm, but it was such a very 
neat, nice little house that we all thought we would like 
to sleep there. So we took six camp-cots, some tables, 
and six chairs, and the sweetest little stove, and there we 
slept for nearly a week —mama, our governess, my two 
sisters, and myself. 

Such fun as we all did have, cooking, sweeping, and 
washing the dishes! At least, mama did the cooking and 
yd governess washed the dishes, but still we helped 
them. 

On the whole, however, we all hope to go back next 
summer. 

Some other time I will tell you about my two pets, 
my Pepe and my pony. . 

remain, your affectionate reader, 
Susan E. CoLcarte. 


Interesting letters, which lack of space prevents our 
printing, have also been received from: Marion G. Sted- 
man, Charles Evans, Pendleton Schenck, Adolph 
Wydam, John B. F. Bacon, Robert M. Driver, Valen- 
tine Newton, Theresa L. Branch, Cecelia Wulsin, Carl 
Grimes, Mary Blanche Alston, Bessie Evelyn Alston, 
Adelaide Jones, Florence Ramsdell, Walton Musson, 
Eric McL., Willoughby M. Babcock, Janet E. Steven- 
son, Leonard W. Doyle, Ruth Rosevelt, Pauline Beck- 
with, Margaret E. Sloan, and Katherine S. Sands, Helen 
Graham, Agnes Briggs, Harriette E. Cushman. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Worp-sQUARE. 1. Lilac. 2. Image. 3. Label. 4. Agent. s. Beweapincs anp CurTatincs. Easter. 1. Pr-eve-nt. 2. 
Celts. Cr-eat-or. 3. Es-sen-ce. 4. St-ate-ly. 5. El-eva-te. 6. Be-are-rs. 
A Macic Square. Begin at second L in lowest line: “ Loui- Resus Letrer. My dear boy: Perhaps as you are in bed, and 
siana Purchase Exposition. Begin at J in top line: “Jefferson are not too busy, you will be glad to receive the first letter I have 
and Napoleon. sent you for many moons. We, your aunt and I, heard of your ill- 
ness, from time to time, and need not tell you that information of 
your rapid recovery delighted us greatly. You have made up your 
mind before this that a bed is stupid except to sleepin. We ho 
you will soon get around again, and be busy with bat and ball, golf, 
tennis and automobiling, as before. Your friend and uncle, Benja- 
MIN SMITH. 


Dovsrte Acrostic. Primals, Christmas Carol; finals, Charles 
Dickens. Cross-words: 1. Civic. 2. Heath. 3. Rhoda. 4. Idler. 
5. Shoal. 6. ‘Taste. 7. Muses. 8. Asked. 9. Soldi. 10. Conic. 
tr, Alack. 12. Rhyme. 13. Orion. 14. Larks. 


Conceatep Ziczac. Confucius. 1. Cable. 2. North. 3. 
wy 4 Cleft. 5. Hindu. 6. Track. 7. Friar. 8. Tunes. 9. 
Salad. 


- Novet Dovste Diaconat. From 1 to 2, Shakspere; 3 to 4, 

CuaraDe. Block-head. Cxarape. Phil-an-thro-py. Desdemona. Cross-words: 1. Surrender. 2. Leann ag ’ diaugh- 

Dovste Z1GzaG. From 1 to 2, Arbor Day; 3 to 4, Richmond. ter. 4. Sickening. 5. Impassive. 6. Decompose. 7. serters. 

Cross-words: 1x. Acrid. 2. Crane. 3. Bilbo. 4. Rooms. 5. 8. Designers. 9. Candidate. 10. Carpenter. 11. Blackmail. 12. 
Reach. 6. Edict. 7. Alibi. 8. Myrrh. Cl 13. M 14. Orchestra. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHotas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE FesRUARY NuMBER*were received, before February 15th, from *‘ M. McG.” a Carlada — 
Frances Hunter — Samuel B. Fairbank — Morton T. Horr — ‘*‘ Teddy and Muvver” — John P. Phillips — Elsie L. Funkhouser — Paul 
Deschere — ** Chuck” — Ruth Bartlett — Marian Priestly Toulmin — Jo and I— Marian and Nathalie Swift — Frederick Greenwood — 
Virginia Custer Canan — “ Duluth ” — Grace Haren —‘‘ Johnny Bear ” — Christine Graham — Louise K. Cowdrey — ** Allil and Adi” — 
Nessie and Freddie — Mary Beale Brainerd — “‘ Imp and Angel ” — Rose Caroline Huff — Agnes Cole — George T. Colman —F. H. A. 
and C. C. A. 

Answers TO Puzz_es In THE FesRUARY NuMBER were received, before February 15th, from S. L. Tillinghast, 1— A. M. Reed, 
1—R. E. Crane, r—F. Bradshaw, 1 — L. F. Lacy, r— Harold L. Godwin, 4— R. T. Bonsall, 1 — L. Williams, 1 — K. C. Johnson, 1 — 
Edward M. Armsby, 8—R. C. Case, 1 — M. Skelding, 1— F. Frank, 1 — V. Cooley, 1— C. S. Hanks, 1 — Dorothea M. Dexter, 6 — M. 
Banks, r — Amy Eliot Mayo, 6—C. Vaughan, 1 — L. W. Clarke, 1—C. L. Maxham, 1—Sybil Fleming, 2—C. R. Buckhout, 1— A. 
K. Brough, x — Walter S. Marvin, 5 — Ethel H. Sturdevant, 4— Ruth MacNaughton, 1o— M. Harding, 1—R. M. Baker, Jr., 1 —G. 
E. Durell, 1 — Howard Smith, ro— Amy Wade, 3 — W. Lee, 1 — Miriam Daniels, 5 — A. Fnglish, 1 — Irma Gehres, 8 — Ross M. Craig, 
7—L. Case, 1— Bessie S. Gallup, 11 — Margaret C. Welby, 9— M. G. Collins, 1 — E. G. Freeman, 1 — R. Sumner, 1 — Marian Gray, 
1o—J. Prime, 1— M. B. Carroll, 1. 





head of a lion, the body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. 
—— : 9. A substance noe by bees. 10. Anything ene 
AN eye, my first; my ast, a bid ; cheap. 11. A keeping or guarding. 12. A strongman. 
Alas, what a confusing game! _ 13. A vivid color. 
Perhaps you think the meaning hid — From 1 to 2 and 3, and from 1 to 4 and 3, each name 
T is not; for joined they make the same. a President; from 3 to 5 and 6, and from 3 to 7 and 6, 
FLORENCE R. FAXON. each name a historian. ALICE KNOWLES. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

1. Dousty behead a gentlewoman, and leave an ob- 
e+" struction. 2. Doubly behead to deal with, and leave to 
ee. 28 consume. 3. Doubly behead the flesh of a pig, salted 

and smoked, and leave to peruse. 4. Doubly behead to 
swim, and leave a grain. a Doubly behead sharp, and 
leave to free. 6. Doubly behead an article of furniture, 
and leave atune. 7. Doubly behead an old language, 
and leave a metal. 8. Doubly behead a moment, and 
leave a summer necessity. 9. Doubly behead inflated, 
and leave to possess. 10. Doubly behead a tendon, and 
leave novel. 11. Doubly behead a portable chair, and 
/ leave a masculine nickname. 12. Doubly behead an 
aie: instrument for threshing, and leave to trouble. 13. 
site Doubly behead an inlet from a river, and leave a pro- 
CRoss-WoRDS: 1. Theme. 2. A Swiss antelope. 3. noun. 
A prickle. 4. A keeler. 5. Without value. 6. Th The initials of the thirteen little words will spell two 
science of life. 7. Something occasionally seen after a familiar words. 
summer shower. 8. A fabulous monster having the MARGUERITE HALLOWELL (League Member). 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 





CONCEALED KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


(IN this story are concealed the names of twenty-three 
kitchen utensils.) 


How the athlete apothecary called Sam, ugly as he 
was, ever came to have so pretty a little daughter as is 
Kittie Baskett, let me tell you, it is big riddleenough! A 
maid of such airy grace she is! Her papa, ill though he 
can afford it, dresses her richly. To-day she wore a hat 
of chip (it cherry-colored), on its top a nodding plume, 
feathers in a sort of arc upon its brim, a dainty bow 
lying over one side, a reddish pansy, and ribbons, each 
like a bright ray of light. She wears the prettiest little 
dress I ever saw, while her mother dresses magnifi- 
cently. As to velvet, it formed her dress train, ermine- 
bordered. A pretty handkerchief, or kerchief, crossed 
her bosom, fastened by a clasp I derided before I knew 
its real value. Little Kittie’s manners are marked with 
a glad levity, and even when asleep, latent mischief can 
be detected in her face. Sometimes upon her head is 
her dainty bonnet, fastened under her chin, a close-tied 
knot of brown ribbon, under which coquettish affair her 
pretty head will dip pertly in a gay bow to her friends. 
But t mast stop, otherwise I would poke rather slowly 
through this chronicle of her charms. MYSTICALIA. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


Cross-worDs: 1. The system of a decimal currency. 
2. Pertaining toademon. 3. The act of declining. 4. 
To deprive of color. 5. Becomingly. 6. Slanderous. 
7. The act of plucking off. 8. The act of diminishing. 
g. Earnestand solemn entreaty. 10. The act ofinviting. 

From I to 2, the name of a day in May; from 3 to 4, 


an elegiac poem by Tennyson, 
JOHN DUNTON KEYES, 


TRIPLE BEHEADINGS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. TRIPLY behead a swinging bed, and leave to ridi- 
cule. 2. Triply behead to tell, and leave a fixed allow- 
ance. 3. Triph behead folly, and leave meaning. 4. 
Triply behead clumsy, and leave a division of a hospital. 
5. Triply behead to observe, and leave frozen water. 6. 

riply behead shame, and leave charm. 7. Triply be- 


head a worm, and leave obtained. 8. Triply behead a 
dried grape, and leave iniquity. 9. Triply behead a 


10. Triply be- 


brave man, and leave an exclamation. 
11. Triply be- 


head to perplex, and leave discovered. 


ma ny 


head a musical instrument, and leave a sailor. 12. 
Triply behead a curious tropical plant, and leave con- 
cealed. 13. Triply behead to go over again, and leave 
to consume. 14. Triply behead harmony, and leave a 
measure of wood. 15. Triply behead to wander in 
search of food, and leave epoch. 16. Triply behead 
tan, and leave to scorch. 17. Triply behead a city of 
India, and leave a small gulf. 18. Triply behead to terrify, 
and leave the whole quantity. 19. Triply behead the 
edge, and leave a machine for separating the seeds from 
cotton. 20. Triply behead a Swiss lake, and leave a 
feminine name. 21. Triply behead a bulwark, and leave 
a portion. 22. Triply behead a spicy seed, and leave at 
a distance. 23. Triply behead disguise, and leave a 
passage of Scripture. 24. Triply behead a fop, and leave 
an instrument for adjusting the hair. 25. Triply behead 
disgrace, and leave respect. 

he initials of the twenty-five short words will spell 
the name of a very popular book. 

ELIZABETH B. BERRY. 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Syncopate, or take out, the two middle 
letters from a ruler, and leave a break. Answer, 
Re-ge-nt, rent. ; 

1. Syncopate to disclose, and leave genuine. 2. Syn- 
copate idea, and leave part of the day. 3. Syncopate a 
royal dwelling, and leave gait. 4. Syncopate form, and 
leave flame. 5. Syncopate evil spirits, and leave caves. 
6. Syncopate help, and leave a rocky ridge. 7. Synco- 
pate active, and leave a flower. 8. Syncopate affection- 
ate, and leave protracted. 9. Syncopate to mix, and 
leave a measure of length. 10. Syncopate discharging 
a debt, and leave a sudden pain. 

HENRY MORGAN BROOKS. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


I 
14 
- § 


. « 22 20 
. 2311 
24 12 
13 


Cross-worDs: 1. Remote. 2. Signification. 3. To 
dim. 4. Spirits of hartshorn. 5. Propriety. 6. Mid- 
dle, 7. Todisplay. 8. Sure. 9. A patalbe lock, 10. 
Abducts. 11. Shining. 12. New Englanders. 13. 
More youthful. 

From 1 to 13, a holiday in May; from 14 to 24, an- 
other name for this holiday, 

E, ADELAIDE HAHN (League Member). 
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“THE SHUTTLECOCK WAS CAUGHT AND RETURNED BY ELEANOR WITH A DEFTNESS 
THAT COMES FROM HAVING A KEEN EYE AND A QUICK HAND.” 





